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OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 
by 
REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., LL.D. 
and 


JULIETTE FRANTZ, M.A. 


Adapted to Seventh Year of New Missouri Course of Study. 


“The authors have properly blended the Social, Econom- 
ic, and Political phases of history in language that is simple, 
direct, and living.” 

Outlines the path of our ancestors on foreign shores and 
shows what America has contributed to the world. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d St., Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















S. B. C. “Learn It Right” S. B. C. 
SPRINGFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


W. W. Thomas, Ph.B., B.S. in Ed. Post Graduate U. of Mo. and U. of N. Y., 
President and Superintendent of Instruction. 


Head of the Department of Education, Springfield State Teachers College, 1907-12. 
Superintendent of City Schools, Springfield, Missouri, 1912-1924. 
President of Missouri State Teachers Association, Nov. 1915-Nov. 1916. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION EMPHASIZED 


ALL BUSINESS COURSES 
4 Illustrated Catalog Free. 


B. C. Is Fully Accredited. 
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Saves 
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L_-FOUL AIR EXTRACTO 

















Address School 
Renick Con. 
Sparta Con. 
Annapolis Con. 
Hartsville Con. 
Crocker Con. 
Pr. Home Con. 
Bloodland Con. 
Wheatland Con. 
Bunker Con. 


of the pudding is in the eating. 
the following districts: 


de le 


Systems Address 

9 Joplin 

9 Pleasant Hope 
11 Ironton 

10 Fair Grove 

6 Longwood 

6 Waynesville 

4 Rosendale 

5 Cross Timbers 
6 





Write for catalog. 





DEARBORN, MO. 








Carries a 
Money 
Back 


(Guarantee 


selow are a few of the large districts using the Arbogast Better Health 
System; many of them starting with the purchase of one system and later 
equipping their entire school, which strengthens the adage that the proof 
We refer you to the secretaries of any of 


School Systems 
City 12 
Con. 8 
City 3 
Con. 4 10 
Con. 2 8 
31 4 
Con. 2 8 
Con. 1 5 


AREBOGAST SYSTEM HEATING COMPANY 
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Since the Days of the Horse and Buggy 


--- for More than 43 Years --- 


In schools throughout the United States 
... and in 22 foreign countries ... Old 
Reliable Hyloplate is the most popular of 
Blackboards. Millions of square feet of 
this economical, quality blackboard have 
been installed and are serving the school 
children of the world today! 


Produced by special machinery, in a fac- 
tory built and specially equipped for this 
one product, developed and supervised 
by experts, Old Reliable Hyloplate has 
naturally won a position of leadership 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights < 







Gi 


> > Illinois 


The Most Popular of Manufactured Blackboards 


in the manufactured blackboard field. 


Old Reliable Hyloplate will not warp, 
chip, crack or break. It is hard, close- 
grained, with a velvet-smooth writing sur- 
face of world-wide reputation. As efficient 
as it is economical, its many advantages 
merit the most serious consideration 
for every blackboard requirement. 


Send the coupon for 
catalog, all the impor- 
tant facts, and a tree 
sample of Hyloplate. 






WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
Dept. sH10, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge a sample of Old Reliable 
Hyloplate Blackboard together with detailed information. It is under- 
stood that this obligates me in no way. 


Name..........-- sasentenceeeeeneee eee CS CESS 
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LIBRARY BOOKS FOR GRADE 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Teachers Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, sells all grade library books 
listed in the Course of Study for Elementary 
School Libraries and is the official depository 
for such books. Be sure to order from E. M. 
Carter, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Mo. FREE order blanks 
listing over 1200 books sent on request. See 
Course of Study for Elementary Schools for 
books required. 


TESTIMONY OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 














“Recent order received | 
in full. I wish to con- 
gratulate you on your 
quick response to my order. 
That was the quickest 
service I have ever gotten 
Stella Ford, from any book dealer.” 


d i i. 
Cem, Se Ahledia M. Gunner, 
Doe Run, Missouri. 


“T wish to thank you for 
the quick order I received 
and to say that I received 
books in perfect shape.” 











Order Today From 
E. M. CARTER, SeEcrETARY 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Thank you in advance 
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| THE COLLEGE OF 
-| OSTEOPATHY AND SURGERY 


KIRKSVILLE, Missouri 





This is the largest Osteopathic College in 
the world. | 


Visiting teachers at their District Conven- 
tion in Kirksville, October 20-21-22, are most 
cordially invited to see this great College in full 
operation. 


Registration for the next class, January 23, 
1928. For information address the Secretary 
or Dean. 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION 














. + B 4 . 7 
For Junior High ’ A vivid style 
Rotta M. Tryon 


and Upper Grades. Realistic pictures 


Professor of the . ° 
The content, organ- ; Illuminating maps 
Teaching of History, Eight chronological 














ization, and meth- The University of divisions 
ods are the result of Chicago Stimulating _fore- 
years of study and and words 
. Cuartes R. Linatey|| Selected collateral 
trial by these two di 
: Professor of History, reading 
outstanding author- Dartmouth College. Purposeful pupil 
ities in history. activities 








GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





























PUPIL’S READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


Fourteen Necessary Books 
Published by 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2510 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES —Pratt, Vol. I ...-......--..-- 2.22 ences $0.60 
AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES—Pratt, Vol. II ~.----......................-- .60 
AMERICAN HISTOR STOR rrett, Vol, TIT 1.nscccnnnccncncccwncccnces .60 
AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD—Kirby --------------------------- 48 
RE RE RE EE RE Ee eee ae Tae ene See eee 32 
I II, OE, a sania erates a ena gS NRG 48 
BOTT Oe FAMOUS Bee iG EDAD once nce ccnmnsaccsteccncene 48 
GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY—Rochel--u -------------- 1.20 
BOE, Tae CEA TW Fat once wenccccceensectscnncscecses 48 
IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND—Goldman-Schottenfels ~----------------------.-- 48 
ee re ee on cc ecicuenennicedennesandwennn 80 
ce ee a i IE iii in cen wencnccnsctsensnnwcnncssen 32 
STORIES OF AMERICAN PIONEERS—Campbell ------.....-.............-- 48 
ee eC, CORE oe ie cites ec ect neccscesnsenennwn 48 
STORIES OF OUR MOTHER EARTH—Faisrhanks «.--........................ 60 


ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM E. M. CARTER, SEC., COLUMBIA, MO. 
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Publications of The F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
pproved by the Pupils’ Reading Circle Board 


= FOR GRADES 1 AND 2 


Happy Hour Readers—Johnson and Isenberg. 
Flexible cloth binding. 


Book I—For First Half of First Year ------ $ .15 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year -- .15 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year - ---- 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year ---- 











iia 



































“When Thoy 
Were Boys FOR GRADES 5 AND 6 
Cees Oo ee 
a Con of Discovery—Coffman. Full cloth. ---- .52 
China—Franck. Full cloth ------.---.-..--.. .70 
aie The Japanese Empire—Franck. Full cloth -- .70 << : 

_ Nurnberg Stove—La Ramee. Flexible cloth. .16q% aN 
|] TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS When They Were Boys—Reed. Full cloth --  .6U}} TRAVELS-IN-Many- LANDS 
| Health and Grace Giving Exercises, Games The 
| CHI NA and Drills—Wiant. Paper -------------- 31 JAPAN ESE 


Poems Teachers Ask For, Vol. I. Full cloth - .74 EMPIRE 























i} { 
FOR GRADES 7 AND 8 NY 
> ea 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Vol. II. Full cloth- .74|)) c,. 
Required Poems, Vol. I. Full cloth --.------ .60 ; Z7INS 
i] away araance =| Required Poems, Vol. II. Full cloth ---------  iacersiziaaasars 
! Four Hundred Games—Acker. Full cloth ---- 110(] 








—_— 


The Reading Circle Board Has Also Approved the Following 
10 Pictures from the Instructor Picture Study Series 


Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 
Return of the Mayflower—Boughton The Cook—Chardin 


Sir Galahad—Watts Interior of a Cottage—lIsraels 
Spring—Mauve Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
The Helping Hand—Renouf The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 


LARGE FULL COLOR PICTURES FOR THE TEACHER’S USE) 
These pictures are faithful reproductions in full color of the origina, i 
paintings and are large enough to be seen by the whole class. Each pic- 


ture is mounted on a heavy white mat, size 934 x 12% inches, is provided 
with hanger, and enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper on the inner 
pages of which are printed the story of the picture, story of the artist. 
questions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. The 10 large 
pictures and accompanying folders are enclosed in a durable, linen 
bound container. 





Price, Set of 10 Large Pictures in Container, $2.50 
FULL COLOR MINIATURES FOR THE PUPILS’ USE 


These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce with the 
same fidelity as the larger pictures, all the colors of the original 
paintings. They are put up in packages containing 15 miniatures 
of each of the 10 subjects listed above or a total of 150 miniatures. 

Price, Per Package of 150 Miniatures, $1.50 


Order from MISSOURI STATE READING CIRCLE, 
EK. M. Carrer, Secretary CoLuMBIA, Missouri. 


Published by F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Main Office: Dansville, N. Y. Branch Office: Des Moines, Iowa 
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he “BEST BOOK FOR RURAL TEACHERS” 


A committee of the National Education Association in a list of sixty best 
educational books published recently named 


Lowth: EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY TEACHER 


and starred it to show its importance. 


A book that the teacher can use every day in the solution of class-room 
problems. It also shows how to make the most of her contacts with the com- 
munity and of relations with school board and superintendent. 

IT IS A REAL HANDBOOK THAT SHOWS THE TEACHER 
WHAT TO DO, AND WHEN, AND HOW. 
This book has been adopted by the Missouri Reading Circle Board as the 


professional book for rural teachers and by the State Superintendent as 
the book on which teachers’ examination questions in pedagogy will be based. 


ORDER IT FROM SEC’Y E. M. CARTER, COLUMBIA. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 























LL 


PROGRESSIVE PRACTICE MATERIALS 


“Satisfactory from Every Standpoint’—say Educators 
IN ARITHMETIC—tThe Lennes Test and Practice Sheets. 


“The Lennes Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic” for Grades 2-8 insure “think- 
ing before figuring.” Progressive practice material, standard tests and problem ma- 
terial are combined to make the most helpful material in Arithmetic published. There 
are full year and half year tablets with Score Cards for each grade. 


IN READING—The Study-Period Projects by Elda L. Merton. 

“The Study-Period Projects provide Seat Work for Grades One, Two and Three 
which supplements the regular recitation in reading. The Study-Period Projects de- 
velop vocabulary, silent reading power, ability to think—and they suit every grade 
of ability. 

IN LANGUAGE—Corrective Exercises for Language Errors by C. H. Matravers. 

“The Corrective Exercises for Language Errors” provide systematic tests and 
remedial drills for the correction of the most common language errors made by pupils of 
the upper grades and Junior High School. They provide for individual advancement 
as well as insuring economy of time and labor on the part of teachers and pupils. This 
material may be used by several grades in one building at a very small cost. 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


; LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
2001 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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GRADES 1 and 2 
Brownie Primer, Banta 


Busy Little Brownies, 
MOR. Kdcccccccsese 

: Children of Mother 
( 45 Goose, Cowles ..... 

Cotton-Tail Primer, 
GD wcccccccccce 
Cotton-Tail First Reader, Smith ............ 
Cotton-Tails in Toyland, Smith ............ 
Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta .......... 
Fireside Stories, Klingensmith ............ 
Hawkeye and Hiawatha, Smith ........... 
Household Stories, Klingensmith .......... 
SP DD wesneneeescseceeeds 
Three Little Cotton-Tails, Smith ........... 
Two Little Indians, Maguire .............. 

GRADES 3 and 4 

Among the Giants, Neher ............+.0+: 
Brownies in the Greenwood, Banta ........ 
Bunny and Bear Book, Smith .............. 
Child’s Garden of Verses, Stevenson ........ 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago, Cowles .......... 

Favorite Tales for Story Telling, Cowles 
Indian Nature Myths, Cowles .............- 























= RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PUPIL’S READING CIRCLE BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is profusely illustrated and attractively 
and durably bound in cloth. 








Just Stories, Klingen- 




















REE scicnndneaese -48 
48 Little People of the 
Snow, Muller ..... -48 
-48 Little White Chief, 
Rn wsnndacecdess 48 
.48 Really Truly Fairy 
Tales, Benson ..... 48 
-46 Little People of Japan 
-46 SE, nanthteds sos deeeeb ne 0900000004 48 
46 Robinson Crusoe Reader, Cowles ........... -43 
.48 Hans and Hilda of Holland, Smith ........ 48 
48 GRADES 5 and 8 
48 Great American Industries Series 
48 Vol. 1 Minerals—Rocheleau .............. -54 
48 Vol. 2 Products of the Soil—Rochelau ... .54 
48 Vol. 3 Manufactures—Rocheleau ......... -54 
43 Vol. 4 Transportation—Rocheleau ........ 54 
Vol. 5 Farm Animals and Farm Crops—Nida .54 
43 Last of a Great Indian Tribe—-Osman ...... -54 
48 Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey .... .54 
-46 Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey .. .54 
48 Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey .... .54 
-48 Little Journeys Series 
48 France and Switzerland, George .......... 54 
48 Hawaii and the Philippines, George ...... .54 
Mexico and Central America, George ...... -54 


Order These Books From 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 























THE 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Approved for schools of Missouri. 
ADD IT TO YOUR SCHOOL EQUIPMENT NOW. LATEST, GREATEST, BEST. 


Standard authority in state and federal courts, government departments, schools, colleges 
and libraries everywhere. 
REGULAR EDITION, 25 VOLUMES. POPULAR-PRICED EDITION, 13 DOUBLE VOLUMES. 
The Library Buckram binding (red) in 25 volumes is recommended for all larger schools. It is double- 


sewn, has double linen hinges and otherwise 
Popular-Priced Edition (green cloth) $105.00. 
arranged to suit over one year or two years. 


is made extra strong for school use. Price $168.00. 
Discounts allowed for cash in 60 days, or time payments 


Beware of so-called “bargains.” Any offer below these prices indicates old set, or some other work with 
similar name. Authoritative encyclopaedias cannot be purchased at fiction-book rates. Give your pupils 


the best or you injure when you would assist. 
Immediate delivery by prepaid express. No 


interest charged on time payments. Write our Kansas 


City office for further particulars and free Specimen Pages, or send order at once. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers, 


319 Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 
TEN VOLUMES 
NEARLY 7,000 PAGES 


An Encyclopedia for Elementary 
and High Schools 


The highest rating has been given THE WORLD BOUKk by the following 


competent authorities: 
The only double-starred encyclopaedia listed in the H. W. Wilson Catalog. 


the national Education Association and American Library Association. 


2 op 


Committee in their “Graded List of Books for Children.” 


4. The only encyclopedic reference listed and recommended by nationally recognized authorities for 


both Elementary and High School use. 


“So far as my experience goes THE WORLD BOOK is the most valuable reference book on the market 


for the school library.”’—E. George Payne in Journal of N. E. A. 


New 1927 Edition now ready for delivery 


ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Listed as one of the essentials for the nucleus of a High School Library by a joint committee of 


The only encyclopedia suitable for elementary schools listed by the National Education Association 























YOUR RECORD KEEPING MADE EASIER! 





PRICE BOOK—the data and note book of the teacher and 
student wherever records are kept. Offered in a variety of sizes 
and styles of binding—the smallest are designed for the coat pocket 
and the larger ones take Theme size paper. Bound in Brown 
Whirl Grain Cowhide, Black Levant Grain Cowhide, and Duraflex. 
There are pockets in the backs of all Price Books. Press the 
end caps to open! 


-P 





MEMO BOOK—the handy reminder for class assignments and 
appointments. Bound in Black Morocco, Brown Calfskin, Leather- 
ide, and Duraflex—in all sizes. Press the invisible buttons at the 
back to open! 

Sheets may be had for Price and Memo Books in the follow- 
ing rulings: Faint, Quadrille, Four Column, Dollar and Cents, 
Journal, Double Ledger and Plain. 





See Your Stationer 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York 


Kansas City Chicago 
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MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 


By C. L. Thiele, Supervisor of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; Irene 
Sauble, Assistant Superintendent of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; 
and Nettie Oglesby, Second Grade Critic Teacher, Roosevelt Elementary School, 
Detroit Teachers College. Illustrated by Margaret Iannelli, Iannelli Studios, 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 


My First Number Book, a most attractive text for the second 
grade, introduces the child to formal arithmetic. The pupil learns 
through the things he loves to do—through games, buying and 
selling toys, playing store, selling papers, telling time—activities 
all involving number facts. And he works out his little problems 
in the light of most engaging little pictures in colors by the well- 
known Iannellis. 


Introduction by Edward Lee Thorndike 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. K-136) 
New YorRK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 




















TEACHERS WELCOME 


Those of you who attend the 49th annual meeting of the Southwest Missouri 
Teachers Association to be held in Springfield will find our hotel with its 
Roof Garden for dances, Grill Room for Luncheons, Dining Dais for Banquets, 


Ladies Lounge for Parties, very much to your liking. 


You will find refinement and decorum; beauty and quietude pervading our 
hostelry throughout its every quarter. Every modern nicety is provided for 
you here. Rooms, single, double, ensuite at $2.50 up. per day with bath. Write 


or wire for reservations. 


KENTWOOD ARMS HOTEL 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI. 
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CCORDING TO the Census Report of 
1920 there are 2,000,000 more ehil- 
dren in the country than in urban 
districts, though only 48.8% of our popu- 
lation and only 28.8% of our economic 
workers now live in 


RESPONSIBILITY - \ pea 
FOR RURAL EDU- the country. There are 
CATION comparatively more 


children reared in the 
country than in the cities, and then, there 
is a strong tendency for rural boys and 
girls to migrate to the city as they ap- 
proach maturity. In fact, the country is 
often spoken of as a population feeder for 
the cities. This cityward drift is inevit- 
able. There are two causes for it: first, 
surface attraction of the city, and second, 
the nature of modern civilization. Youth 
is the romantic period of life and the 
glamour of the city has attracted rural 
youth since time immemorial. Science 
and modern inventions have reduced the 
number of men needed to carry on the 
farming industry but have created new 
forms of urban industries that utilize mul- 
titudes of additional workers, thus pro- 
ducing a condition of demand and supply 
of economic workers. 

Leading educators agree that the aim 
of education is social efficiency. Every 
generation produces untold numbers of 
capable individuals whose abilities are not 
utilized to any great extent and some are 
even deflected into harmful channels, be- 
cause, as Herbert Hoover puts it, ‘‘We 
fail to find them, to train them rightly, to 
create character in them, and to inspire 
them with greater effort.’’ This great 
work of finding individuals training them 
rightly, creating character in them, and 
inspiring them with greater effort is edu- 
cation. 

In the light of facts revealed by the 
study of the Census Report the question 
arises as to who is responsible for Rural 
Education. Shall the country with less 
than half of the population, and only a 
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little more than a fourth of the economic 
workers continue to try to train its pre- 
ponderant child population? Or shall the 
cities, realizing that better trained coun- 
try boys and girls mean a better type of 
citizens with fewer misfits and fewer 
problem cases, for both country and the 
cities, cooperate in this great work, not on 
the basis of charity but of advantage to all 


concerned? Think it over. 
—NMinnie Speer Boone. 

O is to find a closed road. To reach the 

end of our road means that we must 
“THE OPEN ROAD” either remain sta- 
tionary or lose time 
in turning back to search for a way to 
progress. 

The part of one’s life that is controlled 
by heredity and the part controlled by 
environment has never been fully decided 
by the psychologists but we are fairly safe 
in saying that environment determines 
fifty per cent of what we are. If we ac- 
cept ths statement, then fifty per cent of 
our development is charged to us. 

Our business is to determine the true 
influences or forces and endeavor to ob- 
tain them. 

According to a bulletin issued by the 
University of Missouri, the number of 
high school graduates in Missouri in 1900 
was 940, in 1920 there were 9,200 and in 
1925 there were 18,200. In other words, 
in 1925 there were about twenty times as 
many high school graduates as there were 
in 1900, and twice as many graduates in 
1925 as in 1920. This indicates a rapid 
rise of the educational level of the youth 
of today. 

There are unmarked and unkept trails 
over which a few of the many travelers 
may succeed, but ‘‘The Open Road’’ for 
the boys and the girls of today is via the 
Publie Schools. 


NE OF THE disappointments in life 


—Bert E. Morgan. 
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What Our Children Learn 


NUMBER OF NEW instruments of 
A education have come into the field 

in recent years and some of the 
older ones have adopted new appeals to 
the interest of the young. The news- 
papers and magazines are now used in the 
schools, while tabloids, the funny page, 
the picture section, the movies and the 
radio offer their respective wares at every 
turn and corner. Is the child properly 
guided and guarded in the whirl of mis- 
cellaneous influences, or is he left to make 
his own selection from the sound, the 
sordid, the worthwhile and the superficial ? 
In what direction are his tastes leading 
him? 

With a view to ascertaining what our 
youth are interested in and how he satis- 
fies his tastes, the Review of Reviews gave 
a test toward the end of the last school 
term. The test was coniposed of seventy 
questions relating to persons prominent 
in various fields, important political, social 
and economic events, subjects of public 
interest and photos of. persons and various 
scenes for identification. The test was 
sent to all schools which requested it and 
large numbers were distributed. The re- 
sults indicated clearly the potent influence 
of the movie, the tabloid and the sport 
column and showed startlingly the need 
of attention to the more sober but deeper 
aspects of current life. 

Ignorance of basic facts and significant 
events is shocking. A large percentage 
of students state that they read only the 
funny page or sports section of the paper. 
High school students generally know who 
is governor of their respective states, but 
a small percentage do not possess even this 
minimum of knowledge. Edison was 
identified by the largest number, and 
Valentino, Mrs. Coolidge and Gertrude 
Ederle by smaller numbers in the order 
named, while Root, Hughes and Queen 
Marie fell hopelessly behind. The claim 
to fame of Ty Cobb, Amiee McPherson, 
Gene Tunney and Suzanne Lenglen is 
known to about one-third of those tested, 
but Bernard Shaw, Leonard Wood and 
Parkes Cadman are below the horizon. 
President Coolidge’s policies and the third 
term tradition are unknown and will have 


no bearing on his political prospects. Rep- 
arations are generally a mystery and to 
many Nicaragua is in South America, 
Mexico or Panama. 

The interests of youth are obviously be- 
coming more diverse, but can they not be 
directed more advantageously in school 
and home? 


A Challenge to Missouri 


Teachers 

At the National Education Association 
convention in Seattle in July leaders in the 
various States took the view that responsi- 
bility for the passage of the New Educa- 
tion Bill, which would establish a Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet, is primarily a re- 
sponsibility of the states. 

Members of Congress are interested pri- 
marily in the opinions held by the citizens 
of their respective states. The Missouri 
Edueation Association has endorsed the 
New Education Bill. Now it becomes our 
task first, to convince the citizens of Mis- 
souri that it is a good measure, and sec- 
ond, to persuade our senators and repre- 
sentatives to vote for it when it is pre- 
sented. 

Let every Missouri teacher adopt the 
following program as his part in promot- 
ing this great historic movement: 

1. Read and become familiar with the 
New Education Bill, copies of which may 
be obtained from Members of Congress or 
may be read in THE JOURNAL OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION for February 1926. 

2. After becoming familiar with the bill 
communicate with your representatives in 
Congress and urge them to support it ac- 
tively when Congress convenes in Decem- 
ber. 

3. Promote debates on this question be- 
tween classes and schools throughout the 
state. 

4. Correct all misstatements about the 
bill heard in private conversations or 
public meetings or read in the newspapers. 

5, Cooperate with all organizations 
which are in sympathy with the New Edu- 
eation Bill and through them make it 
understood by the public. 

‘To achieve this great forward step on 
behalf of the children should be a matter 
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of pride with every teacher. The organ- 
ized teachers of England worked thirty 
years before they were able to pass a 
single bill of legislation through the 
Houses of Parliament. Many years were 
spent by the American Federation of 
Labor before Congress established the De- 
partment of Labor. The business inter- 
ests of the United States conducted a long 
eampaign before the final creation of the 
Department of Commerce. The organized 
teaching forces of the United States have 
worked less than ten years in an effort 
to secure the passage of a bill to estab- 
lish a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. Al- 
ready millions of men and women all over 
the country are familiar with this move- 
ment and we are steadily approaching our 
final goal. 


Why Not “One “Hundred 


Per Cent Everywhere” 


O ENUMERATE all! of the why’s for 

the fulfillment of Secretary Carter’s 

familiar slogan, ‘‘One Hundred Per 
Cent Everywhere’’, would be to list most 
of the advances that have been made in 
education in Missouri during the past 
seventy-one years, the life of the Asso- 
ciation, and all of the future needs of the 
schools. In previous years we have pub- 
lished more than a hundred different 
reasons why every teacher should join the 
Association, reasons that have been given 
by more than a hundrd different school 
teachers. We venture in order to escape 
‘‘vain repetition’’ and for the sake of 
brevity to state some of the reasons why 
we have not actually attained 100 per 
cent everywhere. 

Lack of Belief in Public Education. 

We have met only one of this ilk among 
the teachers. We mean one who had no 
belief in publie schools, elementary or 
higher. He taught schools for the same 
reason that a prohibitionist might engage 
in bootlegging, simply to supplement his 
income, 

However, there are those who believe in 
education but who lack belief in it. That 
is, they do not have enough belief in it. 
They take it for granted and suppose that 
it is like the air, a free gift from heaven 
that always was and always will be, 
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whether they actively support it or not. 
This kind of teacher easily forgets his ob- 
ligation for the reason that he feels it so 
slightly. There are not many in his class. 
But one is too many. 

The Narrowly Selfish Person. 

‘We are all selfish according to my 
tell’’ was the philosophy of a character 
in the Hoosier School Master and he was 
periously near right. But some are 
narrowly selfish. They scrutinize every 
effort with the query, ‘‘What is there in 
it for me?’’ They are not real teachers. 
The real teacher may be selfish according 
to a certain definition of the term but he 
puts the emphasis of his question differ- 
ently and has a different philosophy. The 
real teacher asks, ‘‘What will it enable 
me to do for others so that I may be a 
better teacher?’’ Even for the narrowly 
selfish there are plenty of arguments in 
favor of his joining the Association but 
as such a one is usually blind and deaf 
as well as mean and scarce we’ll not worry 
much about him. 

The Teacher Who May Not Attend. 

*‘I may not, will not, can not, or do 
not know for sure whether I shall attend 
the meeting’’ was a popular form for ex- 
cuse in the days when the Missouri Sate 
Teachers Association was usually thought 
of as a convention, and the fee as a sort 
of admittance charge to help pay the ex- 
penses of the program. Now most teach- 
ers understand that the M. 8. T. A. is an 
organization working all the year round 
for the benefit of the schools. They know 
that it maintains a monthly magazine 
which goes each month to its members, 
that it supports committees on legisla- 
tion, larger revenue, salaries, ethics, teach- 
ers’ retirement funds, reading circle, ete., 
in addition to its program, district and 
state. But even yet there are those who 
think that it is concerned chiefly with an 
annual meeting. These need enlightening. 
When they realize their error they smile 
and enlist with the workers. 

The Teacher Who Can’t Afford It. 

There are those who honestly think they 
can not spare the two dollars for the en- 
rollment fee. Their salary is low, or they 
have so many obligations, or such a per- 
verted idea of values that they would 
rather use the money some other way. 
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They are honest and always admit their 
error when they realize that if it had not 
been for the Association’s work they would 
be teaching for an annual salary less than 
their present one by many times the en- 
rollment fee. Then, two, they realize that 
their hope for better conditions lies prin- 
cipally in the work that the Association is 
trying to do. 
The Teacher Who Neglects. 

It was a wise philosopher who said, 
‘*Procrastination is the thief of time.’’ 
He might have included many other things 
which this same Procrastination steals. 
Without doubt this sly thief is responsible 
for most of the shortage of ‘‘One Hundred 
Per Cent Everyphere.’’ 

If you have not enrolled it is for this 
reason. The other classes that I have 
enumerated will not read this aricle. You 
may have had a chance to enroll at sum- 
mer school but put it off until your August 
meeting ; then you missed being in at the 
particular time when this matter was 
taken up. You thought about it the other 


day, but Procrastination said wait till the 
district meeting. So you have not enrolled. 
The one enemy that Procrastination can- 
not outwit is Do It Now. 

Send Your Enrollment NOW to your 
county superintendent or city superin- 
tendent. If you do not have the blank go 
to him and get one or send him the money 
or check and tell him to fill the blank for 
you. 

You can be professional by being so 
NOW! 

How Your Money is Divided. 

Of the two-dollars you pay for member- 
ship twenty cents is returned to your 
community association, fifty cents is sent 
to your district association, one dollar and 
thirty cents is retained by the State As- 
sociation and sixty cents of this is credited 
to the School and Community, leaving 
only seventy cents for the Associations 
activities and programs. This constitutes 
the lowest fee on which any State Teach- 
ers Association in the United States is 
maintained. 


CAN YOU DRAW A STRAIGHT LINEP 
ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 


NDER THE TITLE, ‘‘What is the 

Matter with Art?’’ Nan K. Wiley 

begins an article in the September 
School Arts Magazine with—‘‘I am about 
to explode. I can stand it no longer.’’ 

The immediate cause of her outburst 
was an announcement by a grade teacher 
that she detested her art period in school. 
The remark came as the last straw after 
hearing other teachers, apparently good 
ones, declare almost braggingly that they 
knew nothing about art, each one clinch- 
ing her evidence with, ‘‘ Why, I can’t even 
draw a straight line.’’ 

We, too, have heard that argument so 
often that we sympathize with Miss Wiley 
in her exasperation. 

Miss Wiley asks, ‘‘ What is the matter? 
Is there anything vague and mysterious 
about those phases of art that may be 
successfully taught in school? Must one 
be an artistic genius to grasp the rudi- 
ments of color harmony or simple prob- 
lems in design.’’ All these excuses she 
classes as piffle and bunk and exclaims, 
‘‘Art is no more remote from our every 


day lives than life itself. It is so vital a. 


factor in our every activiy that we could 
no more afford to ignore it than we could 
ignore the necessity of sleep, and yet cul- 
tured, educated women (and men) who 
wouldn’t think of admitting that they 
knew nothing about literature or music, 
unblushingly proclaim themselves ignor- 
ant on the subject of art.’’ 

But what of the straight line as a test 
of capacity to appreciate art? It is so 
often cited that it seems to have received 
undue attention. When a really straight 
line is needed there are rules and straight 
edges to go by and even persons of less 
than ordinary intelligence can draw 
reasonably straight lines with their help— 
therefore what does it signify to say ‘‘I 
can’t even draw a straight line.’’ As 
a test or a measure it has no value what- 
ever. 

The expression does however hint at cer- 
tain conditions and attitudes which have 
held sway all too long. Their power is 
happily giving way as is evidenced by the 
greater frequency with which art and its 
every day applications are being discussed 
in current periodicals, of all ranks, both 
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popular and professional, and in the in- 
creased interest on the part of many school 
administrators. But though breaking, the 
power of these attitudes is still domniant 
in many quarters. 

The old adage says—‘‘actions speak 
louder than words’’—and when by our 
regulations we say to the child, ‘‘ You must 
make a record in arithmeite, and geog- 
raphy and history or you cannot pass but 
poor work in art will not keep you back,”’ 
we are establishing standards for him. 
We are saying to him, ‘‘these so-ealled 
regular and practical subjects are essen- 
tial but the finer distinctions, the grace 
and sense of proportion and fitness which 
are by-products of art education are not 
esssentials. They are only frills or at 
best accomplishments and luxuries.’’ 

If we only stopped there perhaps little 
harm would be done for the children 
would, if free, follow their instinets and 
satisfy their love of beauty even if it did 
not count in school coin. But, alas, we go 
further in our emphasis by giving a few 
minutes per week to art instruction in 
contract to hours given to other subjects. 
And because under these limitations little 
can be accomplished in real teaching we 
frequently say that Art Study does not 
bring results. 

Since so many of our administrators 
have grown up under this type of in- 
fluence it is, perhaps, small wonder that in 
so few Missouri schools is any provision 
made for the systematie teaching of art 
and that in eases of secant funds art is so 
frequently the first to be cut down. 

If the oncoming generation is to de- 
velop a finer appreciation of the relation 
of beauty and refinement to every day life, 
if they are to believe that character is 
greater than success, that quality is more 
worthy than quantity, it will be because 
we, their leaders, show our appreciation 
and respect for these better things by 
giving them first place in our thoughts 
and expression. 

The straight line excuse is a flimsy one 
and if any one is as ignorant as the ex- 
euse seems to imply, it is high time for 
him to wake up and investigate how in- 
timate a part of his every day life, is 
played by lines both straight and curved, 
by shapes and prorportions, by color com- 
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binations, and other factors controlled by 
the laws of beauty for true it is that he is 
using or ab-using those laws from morn- 
ing till night every day and others less 
ignorant are measuring him by those laws. 


If there are any grade teachers in Mis- 
souri who hate their art lessons, (we hope 
Miss Wiley has all such in her own state) 
it would be well for them to look into 
their methods for ‘‘like teacher like 
pupil.’’ Not only ean no progress be ex- 
pected under such leadership but what 
should be the greatest joy is in danger of 
creating deep-seated distaste. 

By the way the School Arts Magazine 
is a most helpful journal and should be in 
every school. You will enjoy the spicy 
page referred to above. On the opposite 
page you will find another from which we 
quote entitled, ‘‘Art Education’’ by 
Arthur Henry Chamberlain. 


‘Art is a natural expression and ceases 
to be art when affectation sets in. The 
art quality may be applied in practically 
every phase of human life and experience. 
We must get away from the idea that 
art is drawing, or sculpture, or painting, 
or decoration, or jewelry, or woodword. 
The art quality may be cultivated in all, 
and the real art quality is of practical use 
in our everyday life. 

We are not primarily to produce artists 
through art teaching in school. We are 
not to single out a few delicate, high- 
strung, sentimental youths and maidens, 
and make them the beneficiaries in a eut- 
and dried plan of art instruction. We 
are rather to expose everyone to this art 
influence, with the thorough knowledge 
that the results will be according to in- 
dividual tastes, abilities, desires, capaci- 
ties, efforts. This kind of art teaching 
must be general. 

But to become operative in practical life 
it must be possessed by those who are of 
the practical life, who are doing things 
in practical life. The art quality in the 
individual must mean more than the abil- 
ity to produce a masterpiece, or to ap- 
preciate a work of art. It must result 


in the selection of good and substantial 
things; it must find its application to all 
phases of life by all people all the time; 
it must be lived.’’ 
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FIFTY YEARS IN ONE SCHOOL 


ENURE has no terrors for Professor 

Louis Carl Saeger who for the past 

fifty consecutive years has taught 
the one room rural school in the Friedens 
District of St. Charles County, Missouri. 
No, this is not a missprint. ‘‘Fifty con- 
secutive years’’ is the time that this teach- 
er has spent as the one and only teacher 
working in this community. On the fifth 
of September, this year he began his fifty- 
first year with as much zest for the game, 
as much enthusiasm for his work, and as 
ardent a belief in the worthwhileness of 
his task as he brought to the selfsame 
school house fifty years ago. 

Three miles west of the historic town of 
St. Charles on the Booneslick road stands 
a school house built of red brick and 
trimmed in white stone. A tablet in its 
front gable bears the inscription, 

Publie School 

A. D. 1875 
When this house was two years old there 
came to the district a city lad. He was 
tall, slender and, we imagine, somewhat 











Louis Carl Saeger, as the New Teacher in 1877. 





awkward and ungainly but with a ser- 
iously pleasant face in which might be 
seen the set of purpose and the glow of 
enthusiasm. He was Louis Sager the new 
teacher. On the Sunday before school 
began he attended church and the neigh- 
bors met him and expressed their opinions 














Friedens Public School Built in 1875. 





Professor Saeger now. After 50 years of service. 
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of the young man, who was then beginning 
a career such as few can boast and which 
has brought to him all the larger and more 
worthwhile values and satisfactions of life. 
He was entering into a life of service 
which after fifty years is still unbroken 
and which only the Infinite can fully 
evaluate. 

The community into which young Saeger 
came was in many respects as unusual as 
he himself was to prove to be. It had a 
new brick school house trimmed in white 
stone, a house that after fifty-two years of 
service attracts the attention of the 
passerby as being unusual when contrasted 
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Why Has He Stayed So Long? 

When Professor Saeger was asked this 
question he replied, ‘‘There has been from 
the beginning the finest kind of coopera- 
tion from the school board. They have 
supported the school and given to it such 
equipment as I have asked. Of course, I 
have been careful to ask for nething which 
I could not amply justify. In this re- 
spect I have been happy. Also I have had 
the opportunity to teach the whole child, 
body, mind, and spirit. I think I could 
not have been a teacher had I been com- 
pelled to confine my teaching to mere sec- 
ular subjects.””’ Mr. Saeger believes 








o 





The Vine Clad Teacherage which for 50 Years has been Mr. Saeger’s Home. 


with the thousands of dilapidated frame 
structures throughout the state which are 
supposed to serve a similar purpose. It 
must have been a rather imposing struc- 
ture in its setting more than half a cen- 
tury ago. There was also a home await- 
ing the new teacher, a neat new brick cot- 
tage furnished for him on the adjacent 
lot. The community knew then what most 
communities have not yet learned—that 
teachers are human and as such desire 
and need a home rather than a boarding 
house. It was also a community unified 
by religion, a common religion, and hence 
free from the un-Christian bickerings, and 
rivalries which so frequently separate 
people into combative groups such as make 
‘“‘ecommunity’’ as misnomer and ‘‘neigh- 
borhood’’ only a geographical term. 


morals have their foundations in religion, 
that citizenship is more than knowledge, 
and that obligations to society are best 
met by those who feel a deep and abiding 
responsibility to their Maker. 


Continuing on the line of thought sug- 
gested by the query as to why he had 
stayed so long in this community, Mr. 
Saeger said, ‘‘I was born and grew up in 
the city of St. Louis but my father, who 
was also my teacher, instilled in me a 
love for nature. With him as our leader 
we school boys used to make frequent 
visits into the country seeing it in all 
seasons of the year and learning to ap- 
preciate its wonderful variety of beauty 
and charm. This country place appealed 
to me. I liked its closeness to nature. 
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‘*It perhaps would have been different, 
too,’’ he continued, ‘‘if I had been com- 
pelled to do as other teachers do, board 
around wherever I could find a family that 
would put up with me. This house (point- 
ing to the neat vine clad cottage to the 
west) was here when I came, not all of it, 
it has been expanded to meet the needs 
of my family; but a comfortable bit of 
it was there and it furnished me a suit- 
able abode. I enjoyed it as a restful re- 
treat from my day’s work. Here were my 
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the first page of each of the various sec- 
tions, and said: ‘‘The State Course of 
Study has brought order out of chaos. It 
is in a way mass production of the best 
teaching. It gives to each school some- 
what of the skill, the learning and wisdom 
of the best minds in the educational field. 
Think of the days when I began, when 
every teacher was a law unto himself. 
Chaos, confusion, waste and discourage- 
ment were the results. Yes this is the 
greatest thing that has happened to the 

















Some of the Patrons and Pupils, Past and Present who Recently Celebrated Mr Sager’s 50th 
Anniversary as Their Teacher. 


books, my music, my shop and later my 
wife and children. It was home. Teach- 
ers, of course, enjoy a home. Teacherages 
will go a long way toward making 
teaching a profession, stabilizing it, and 
making it more worthy to look to as a 
career.’’ 

The Greatest Improvement During 

His Experience 

When asked what he considered the 
greatest event in the educational world 
since he began teaching he picked up from 
his desk the new volume of the State 
Course of Study, which he had carefully 
and fully indexed by pasting a label on 


schools during my fifty years of experi- 
ence. 

*‘Then increasing of the qualifications 
of teachers has had a great influence to- 
ward the improvement of teaching. The 
normal eighth grade graduate of today 
could have passed the examinations re- 
quired of the teacher when I began. Now 
that a full four year high school course is 
required and many schools demand col- 
lege training, there is a decided and grow- 
ing efficiency in teaching.’’ 

The visitor then asked Mr. Saeger in 
what respect he thought teaching had de- 
teriorated. To this he replied laconicall-: 
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*‘In no respect. Of course, there were 
good teachers in the old days and there 
are too many poor ones now, but the ratio 
has changed for the better.’’ 

‘** Attendance has greatly improved too,”’ 
he contiued reminiscently. ‘‘When I be- 
gan these folks thought that children 
were their property to some extent and 
demanded that boys stay at home to work 
during the cropping and _ harvesting 
seasons, particularly. When school be- 
gan in September the little folks and some 
of the larger girls came and the older 
boys got in after the crops were gathered 
and dropped out when the planting season 
begun. Now every child is here on the 
first day, and stays till the last. The com- 
pulsory attendance law has brought this 
good change about and the experience 
of the parents makes them like it for the 
most part.’’ 

The tendency to allow the past to 
monopolize the field of consciousness is 
perhaps the most infallible sign of senility 
and is the common characteristic of old 
men. Professor Saeger has to be invited 
to reminisce. His mind is at work on 
present problems. He is thinking, plan- 
ning and working for the future. One 
of the first statements he made to the visi- 
tor was ‘‘Teaching is not yet a profession. 
It will be when the public makes it pos- 
sible for the best men and women to select 
it as a life work and three things are 
essential to bring this about. 

‘‘First. Higher qualifications for teach- 
ers, full college courses with additional 
training in education is none too high. 

‘*Second. Teachers homes. 

‘“‘Third. Better salaries with provisions 
for retirement allowances.’’ 

Mr. Saeger has kept abreast with the 
times testing the new and using that which 
is adaptable to his situation. Arithmetic 
practice tests, silent reading, health work 
and boys and girls clubs are all evidenced 
in his day’s work. 


Not Without a Hobby 


Forty years ago Professor Saeger saw 
an advertisement from the War Depart- 
ment, for a volunteer weather observer. 
That was before the Weather Bureau was 
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under the direction of the Department of 
Argiculture. He answered the advertise- 
ment and since that date he has made 
regular observations and reports. He per- 
haps holds the record for continuous serv- 
ice in one place with the weather bureau. 
He is also a skillful wood carver as is 
evidenced by a beautiful clock which sets 
on the mantel of his home. 


His Work is Appreciated 


Not long ago his friends celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his coming to the 
school. The residents of Friedens com- 
munity present and past were present in 
goodly number. 

Felicitations were extended and among 
other notables who made speeches was 
Governor Sam A. Baker whom Mr. Saeger 
counts among his personal friends. A 
sixteen page souvenir of the occasion was 
distributed. This is a brief account of Mr. 
Saeger’s life and work and was prepared 
by Frederick Weygold a former pupil of 
Professor Saeger’s. Among other inter- 
esting details of this record is a compari- 
son of the roll of pupils at his first school 
and that of his present one. The first con- 
tains 67 names and the last nineteen. One- 
third of the names in the last list are to be 
found also in the first, which gives one an 
idea of the stability of the community. 

Nearly twenty thousand years of life 
have been directly influenced by this 
teacher. No wonder he regards teaching 
as a truly great calling. It might well 
have been the teacher’s influence that 
Tennyson had in mind when he penned the 
lines, 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow forever and forever. 

Professor Saeger is one of Missouri’s 
richest men if life is taken as the basis 
of value. Surely he has acquired life’s 
greatest values and her best satisfactions. 





HOW WOULD YOU MEASURE BY 
THIS STANDARD? 


“The civically efficient individual must be 
above sectionalism and all other forms of par- 
tisanship; he must be ready to take the im- 
partial spectator’s attitude in respect to the 
rights of his own group compared with those 
of other groups.” 
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THE NEW ELEMENTARY COURSES 
OF STUDY |. 


By Mabel E. Hamilton. 


NE OF THE recent indicative signs 
O of progress in Missouri’s school pro- 

gram is the making of the new ele- 
mentary Courses of Study. 

The method of revising the State Man- 
ual for teachers is tunique and most 
worthy. The revision is the work of the 
the graduate class in Curriculum Con- 
struction in the School of Education at 
the University of Missouri. Dr. C. A. 
Phillips, instructor of the class, directed 
the work. We feel that the teachers of 
Missouri owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Phillips for his inspiration and guidance 
in this monumental work. 

The twelve major principles in educa- 
tion as given in the Twenty-fourth Year 
Book, and the seven general objectives in 
education were guiding forces in the com- 
pilation of the Courses of Study. Some 
four specific principles governed the selec- 
tion of material and methods, namely: 
Education is an individual matter, co- 
operative effort is essential in a democ- 
racy, directed teaching and learning is de- 
sired, and modern research is to be used 
in constructive educational programs. 

Objectives are presented for each 
course. A careful and earnest study of 
these will strengthen a ‘‘consciousness’’ 
for each subject. 

The Manual of the Courses of Study is 
a ‘‘log’’ or guide for the elementary 
teachers of the state. Only the frame 
work of the achievements to be desired 
can be presented. Details must be worked 
out by the teachers. These Courses of 
Study are elastic and modifications, inser- 
tions and omissions, may be made to suit 
the various situations. 

Time allotments or unit studies are pro- 
vided for in some of the courses. This is 
true of agriculture, physiology and hy- 
giene. This is a very concrete aid in de- 


termining relative importance of subject 
matter. 

Testing and remedial work are im- 
portant features of the Courses of Study 
and the Daily Program. 


More than one thousand books are listed 
in the bibliography for the child’s read- 
ing. Bacon said: ‘‘If I might control the 
literature of the home, I would guarantee 
the welfare of the church and state.’’. Is 
this not likewise applicable to the read- 
ing matter of the school which is so much 
needed to enrich the Courses of Study? 

Numbers of projects are provided in the 
Courses of Study. Projects are a regular 
part of the school work. They are valu- 
able in eliminating the formal from the 
work of the schoolroom, in providing for 
individual differences, and in enriching 
the Courses of Study. There are perhaps 
three classes of projects; the physical, the 
aesthetic, and the problem solving. The 
physical project, or work by the hands, 
starts youth on the ‘‘high powered motor 
road’”’ of efficiency. Each must come in 
for its share. 

Distinctive History Revision 

There is a very distinctive revision in 
the History Course. Grades one and two 
have no history as such. Formerly, Eu- 
ropean Background had a place in the 
sixth grade. It is now a part of the 
seventh grade curriculum. The seventh 
grade which will be taught this year had 
European Background last year. There 
are two alternatives for the seventh grade 
this year. Either the pupil will study no 
history at all or he will do the work of 
the ‘‘B’’ class. The latter is recommended. ’ 
The higher grade will pursue the subject 
of American History. Subjects in the 
Science group are geography, hygiene, 
nature study and agriculture. The three 
named subjects are combined in the first 
four grades. The bibliography for this 
will be found on the back page of the 
work, and now covers two years’ work. 
Physiology and hygiene is an alternated 
subject given one day per week. Along 
with a knowledge of agriculture, chil- 
dren must be taught to behold the fineness 
of country life, its beauty and its outlook 
through the correlation of literature, 
social science and other subjects. The 
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Four-H Club program, with its demonstra- 
tion of progressive methods on farms, and 
its aid in keen observation, is doing much 
to promote this view and to teach children 
the gospel of work. There is the added 
value in belonging to an organization that 
enfolded 610,000 in 1926 and which has 
reached out into thirteen other countries 
of the world. In 1926, the representative 
wealth resultant from projects was more 
than ten million dollars, 2,876,000 acres 
were tilled, $92,000 in prizes was given 
and the loans to the membérs amounted 
to $2,800,000. 
Program 

The new daily program fills a long felt 
need in Missouri schools. Any daily pro- 
gram is needed to save time and energy 
and the present one does this admirably. 
It also secures better adjustment between 
study and class exercises. The number of 
classes has been reduced from about 
twenty-four to seventeen class periods 
proper, nineteen periods when the morn- 
ing and evening exercise periods are 
counted. Study is the governing factor 
of the new program and the lesser num- 
ber of classes make emphasis on study 
easier. This is possible through combin- 
ation, alternation and correlation of sub- 
jects and classes. 

There are daily, half term and yearly 
alternations of subjects above the fourth 
grade except in arithmetic in grades five 
and six, the latter probably being the most 
useful. The traditional order of topics 
seem to be not vital in the teaching 
process. 


to each of the four quarters of the school 
day. About five exercises find places in 
each. Reading is the primary subject in 
the first quarter ; arithmetic in the last half 
of the morning session. English and his- 
tory in the third quarter with geography 


f The proper amount of work is allotted 


_and science in the last one-fourth of the 


day. There is a regular order of sequence 
in the presentation of these subjects. 

Agriculture placed as the last subject of 
the day is more favorably placed for 
carrying out project work and making ex- 
cursions or expeditions. 

Several factors enter into the apportion- 
ment of time for the several subjects, such 
as their relative importance, the age of 


pupils, and the physical conditions, gov- 
erned by fatigue periods, periods of re- 
laxation and rest. 

One period each week is scheduled for 
club work as a phase of language. This 
is the work for Friday. Clubs have a very 
important place in the democratic school. 
We would caution against the neglect of 
the smaller children in this very important 
phase of work. A suggestive list is given. 
A Junior Red Cross Club is a good club 
of a general nature for the children. Their 
work in this is one of service in the mat- 
ter of some care of the library, care of 
soap, towels and flag, and the proper 
greeting of schoolroom company. 

‘Just as the Courses of Study as a guide 
book is elastic, the Daily Program is flex- 
ible in a like degree. The time schedules 
should be kept as well as possible but 
teachers should not be slaves to its pro- 
gram. No program can be applied as 
such to all schools using it. An intelligent 
methodical and sensible following is ex- 
pected with adaptations to meet specific 
needs. School life like all modern life 
must be determined by time schedules. 

The Opening Exercise and Play Periods 

The supervised play periods are parts 
of the day’s program that should be as 
carefully planned as the other periods of 
the day. Someone has said that the morn- 
ing opening period is a benediction to 
the day. We believe it is an index to the 
day’s work and that interest and zest in 
this part of the day will carry over into 
the succeeding moments. 

It is highly important that play on the 
school grounds be supervised. It is essen- 
tial that children know how to play to- 
gether. We must train for this use of 
leisure time. A keener mind accompanies 
the healthy body. ‘‘Nooning’’ is divided 
into two thirty-minute periods, one of 
which is supervised play and the other the 
hot lunch period. A revision of the plan 
of the use of the noon hour is a well 
worthwhile consideration. The play pe- 
riod could sometimes be first and the lunch 
in the last half. This arrangement is be- 
ing used in some of the schools in our 
country. It will be well for the teachers 
to provide themselves with the physical 
education bulletin descriptive of the 
Badge Tests that may be practiced by the 
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larger pupils. Lincoln County in North- 
east Missouri did some splendid work in 
this last year. The State Department of 
Physical Education recommends this work, 
and the games of Long Ball, Dodge Ball 
and Volley Ball are fitting work for our 
playgrounds. 


The teacher should see to it that all 
children learn to play and that all be per- 
mitted to play in a happy way so that no 
injustice will be done to the timid or 
retractive child. 


The Courses of Study will not function 


unless the lessons therein become the ex- 
perience of the children we are to teach. 


Their development and happiness is every 
real teacher’s foremost interest. 

It seems to us that these Courses of 
Study will make the teachers of Missouri 
feel the responsibility of making the teach- 
ing effective, so that the maximum result 
in teaching can be achieved. 


The story is told of two workmen who ~ 


saw a boat they had helped to build be- 
come launched on the river. One spoke to 
the other saying: ‘‘Isn’t it wonderful to 
have put rivets into a boat like that?’’ 
It seems to us that these Courses of Study 
will tend to make the teacher, like the 
workman, get more real satisfaction out 
of their work. 





THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN MISSOURI 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


By Raymond D. Thomas, Head Department of Economies, 
Sw. Mo. S. T. C., Springfield. 


Hes. EASY IT is to say that the major 
objective of our public educational 

system is good citizenship. It is not 
easy to determine just how public educa- 
tion can most effectively realize this ob- 
jective. Vague notions of teachers and 
school administrators that take form in 
generalities, to-wit: ‘‘Our schools are 
training for good citizenship,’’ ‘‘Our ob- 
jective is that of preparing people for 
social fitness,’’ ‘‘ Education helps people to 
live together’’—such generalities are, of 
course, of themselves empty and will get 
us nowhere in particular. 

A person is born a citizen. But not 
necessarily born a good citizen. In what 
particulars do the social studies contrib- 
ute to making a citizen a good citizen? 
Do public school teachers and adminis- 
trators have a definite comprehension of 
the particular contributions of the sccial 
studies to the cause of good citizenship? 
Are our teachers’ colleges in Missouri ef- 
feetively training teachers of the social 
studies? 

Our educational system should train 
people to make wise choices. The. edu- 
cated person knows how to discriminate, 
to differentiate, and to choose wisely. 
Liberty means essentially and substan- 
tially a broadening of the range of choice, 
qualitatively and quantitatively. The edu- 


cated person knows how to make the best 
use of liberty.. The good citizen knows 
how to make wise choices for himself and 
for society. 

Just how do the social studies contribute 
to preparing individuals to make wise 
choices? Studies that are related to 
social matters are social studies. Rela- 
tions among men constitute the subject 
matter of the social studies. Our educa- 
tonal system is so departmentalized, has 
come to be so much a complex of quite 
distinct compartments that educators and 
students might easily fail to understand 
the very close relation of one subject, or 
field, or department to another. The stu- 
dent during this hour attends a history 
class, the next hour a class in economies, 
the next a class in government, the next 
a class in sociology, and the next a class 
in human or economic geography. He is, 
in fact, engaged in a unit study, that of 
human relations and relations of man to 
physical environment. Briefly put, he is 
studying that most fascinating story of 
civilization. 

The social studies should give the citi- 
zen an understanding of our. civilization 
as it now is—should give him a picture of 
our social world. The social world—how 
men are governed, how men make their 
living, what is moral, what religion is, and 
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does, what is beautiful, what control over 
human activities comes from conditions in 
our physical environment. The social 
studies should project on a screen, so to 
say, the vast moving picture of contempo- 
rary civilization—what men do, what 
men think, what men wish, what men feel, 
and why. 

Clearly an understanding of contem- 
porary civilization requires a knowledge 
of civilization in its evolution. We ean 
better understand an oak if we know some- 
thing about the conditions of its growth. 
The social studies cannot give the citizen 
an understanding of civilization now un- 
less the genesis and evolution of contem- 
porary culture and institutions be traced. 
The citizen will witness through the long 
story of the human race a continuous cast- 
ing off and adoption of new social pat- 
terns. This is what social progress means 
—a continuous adoption of new and bet- 
ter patterns—moral patterns, aesthetic 
patterns, political patterns, religious pat- 
terns, technical patterns, economic pat- 
terns. 

The social studies give the student a 
knowledge of contemporary civilization 
by showing how and why it has come 
out of the past into what it is. Why? 
For what purpose? We school people 
answer, ‘‘so that a citizen may be a good 
citizen.’” Why should we reasonably ex- 
pect this kind of study to aid in the pro- 
duction of good citizens? From the social 
viewpoint the good citizens know how to 
make wise choices with discrimination as 
affecting his social existence, is tolerant, 
has broad but elevated sympathies, re- 
spects authority but hates oppression, 
loves truth, is sincere, and lives a faith 
in the future of the race. The social studies 
should help individuals to contribute to- 
ward making civilization better. 

Professor Edward P. Cheyney in an 
address on ‘‘Law in History’’ before the 
American Historical Association in 1923 
gave six illustrations of the working of 
law in history. Each of these laws of 
history, he declared, is an argument of 
hope. Each shows how, since the be- 
ginning of records, there has been a grad- 
ual development of more reasonable rela- 
tions among men and more respect for 
human life. Each shows a growth of de- 
mocracy and a high degree of moral char- 
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Every age needs faith in the 
future. We need that faith. <A faith 
founded upon understanding. Proper 
selection and organization of materials 
and good teaching of the social studies will 
give us that faith. The better the selec- 
tion of materials, the organization, and 
the teaching, the more satisfactory the 
results. 

Is not this a desirable standard for 
measuring the results of teaching the 
social studies: Does the student have a 
philosophy of history—what is this philos- 
phy? Difficult, of course, it is to use this 
standard in quantitative measurement of 
results of teaching. But who can meas- 
ure the results of teaching the social 
studies—the results are not measureable 
until the years have determined the record 
of a citizen in action. 

The functional value of the social 
studies in our public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools depends upon the selec- 
tion of materials to be presented to pupils 
and upon the effectiveness of the teaching 
of these materials. This is to place the 
responsibility where it belongs—largely 
upon teacher training institutions. Teach- 
er training institutions must first decide 
what social studies materials should be 
taught and then train teachers to teach 
these materials. Surely, the faculties of 
Missouri Teachers Colleges cannot be un- 
concerned about these matters. 

Educational administrators and experts 
in the field of elementary and secondary 
education now view the social studies as a 
unit to which history, political science, 
economies, sociology and geography all 
contribute. Not all of our state colleges 
have organized their curricula in conform- 
ity with this view. At Kirksville, history, 
political science, economies, sociology, and 
geography have been combined into what 
is named ‘‘ The Division of Social Science.”’ 
Geography (excluding physiography and 
geology which are rightly placed in the 
Division of Science) is a social study at 
Kirksville and Maryville. At Springfield 
and Cape Girardeau geography is a 
science, grouped with physics, chemistry, 
and biology. At Warrensburg, geography 
courses are listed in the academic ‘‘De- 
partment of Agriculture and Geography.”’ 

At Kirksville, history, political science, 
sociolgy, and economics are separate de- 


acter. 
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partments within the ‘‘Division of Social 
Science.’’ At Maryville, these fields are 
grouped together in the ‘‘Department of 
Social Sciences.’’ At Cape Girardeau, all 
are grouped under ‘‘History and Social 
Science.’’ At Warrensburg, history, po- 
litical science, and sociology are grouped 
under the ‘‘Department of History, Polit- 
ical Science, and Sociology.’’ At Spring- 
field, history and political science are in 
the ‘‘Department of History,’’ while soci- 
ology and economies constitute the ‘‘De- 
partment of Sociology and Economics.”’ 

The faculties of our state colleges have 
not recognized the apparent unity of the 
social studies. It would seem that Kirks- 
ville, Maryville, and to a limited extent 
Cape Girardeau have in their larger 
grouping together of the social studies 
provided this desired unity. Close exami- 
nation however, of the curricula require- 
ments in subjects and of the elections al- 
lowed the student in selecting courses in- 
dicates that the final results for social 
studies majors and minors will probably 
not differ widely from results at Warrens- 
burg and Springfield. In other words, it 
is probable that the effects of depart- 
mentalization and therefore separation of 
the various social studies are practically 
the same in all of our State Teachers Col- 
leges. 

The organization of the social studies 
courses on a basis of more or less distinct 
departments together with the require- 
ments that candidates for the professional 
degree must present a minimum number 
of hours of credit in all departments re- 
sult in both a lack of continuity of study 
in a field and a wide scatteration of sub- 
jects studied. These results were studied 
by examining the transcripts of fifteen 
degree holding students from the South- 
west Missouri State Teachers College who 
were last year teaching the social studies 
in the high schools of the state. These 
transcripts were selected at random. The 
sample seems to be fairly representative 
of the whole. The sequence of ‘‘social 
studies’’ courses of students selected at 
random from this list is as follows: Num- 
ber I, each parentheses group represents 
one quarter’s work (Ancient History) 


(Middle Ages, Economics Problems—cur- 
rent) (European History) (Principles of 
Sociology) (Social Problems) (American 
History) (American History) (City Gov- 
ernment, American Government). This 
student has credit in Geographic Prin- 
ciples, the only geography course studied. 
Number IV, (Principles of Sociology) 
(Social Problems) (American History, 
Criminology) (Poverty and Dependency, 
Principles of Economics) (American His- 
tory)—no geography. Number VI, (Mid- 
dle Ages, Principles of Economies) (Eng- 
lish History, Economie Problems) (Eng- 
lish Government, Recent European His- 
tory) (Political Parties, Railroad Trans- 
portation) (American History, Principles 
of Sociology)—no geography. 

And so the sample goes on to show a 
hit and miss, unorganized pursuit of the 
social studies courses. Most of these fif- 
teen students have done no college work 
in geography. What kind of philosophy 
of history can students have who pur- 
sued such a scrappy course of study in 
their preparation for teaching the social 
studies? 


The faculties of the Missouri Teachers 
Colleges have not yet determined just the 
particular courses and the sequence of 
such courses to be taken by prospective 
teachers of the social studies. Somewhere 
along the line the student is expected to 
study some history, or some political 
science, or some economics and sociology. 
And geography if he so chooses. It 
doesn’t seem to matter so much what this 
study is; in the end the required five hours 
or a major or a minor must show up in 
the record. 

In a succeeding article will be suggested 
certain proposals for reorganization of the 
social studies curricula in the teachers 
college to the end that better results may 
come from our efforts to train for effec- 
tive, purposeful teaching of the social 
studies in the public schools of the state. 





Have you elected your delegates to rep- 
resent you in the St. Louis Convention? 
Nov. 1, is the dead-line. 
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THE HILL BILLY BUNNIES 





SO AN 


Where the Hill Billies Lived. 
By ELLA BOOHER 





HE HILL BILLY Bunnies lived in a 
deep, wide valley or as the hills 
people called it, a holler. 

This valley or ‘‘holler’’ was in the 
Ozark Hills 

It faced the east and the sunrise was 
always so beautiful that Ma Bunny had 
little trouble to get her children out of 
bed in the morning. 

Through the center of the ‘‘holler’’ 
flowed a small stream. The Bunnies called 
this stream a crick because that was what 
everyone else called it. 

Away up at the west end of the ‘‘holler’’ 
was a spring whose waters sang as they 
bubbled up into a beautiful little pool 
about the size of a dining table. It was 
deep and clear. At the bottom were won- 
derful white stones which seemed to 
change color in the sunlight or when a 
weather change was near. 

“Better be sure that you have plenty of 
soft grass and moss in your nests,’’ Ma 
Bunny would say. ‘‘I was at the spring 
awhile ago and the water is at black as 
black!’’ 

She knew it was going to storm. 

The spring was the social center of the 
‘“‘holler’’ because all of the Woods People 
came there for a drink and it was quite 
the thing for Ma Bunny to stop to gossip 
for a minute with Mrs. Snake or Mrs. 
Chipmunk. 

Pa Bunny was a remarkable person. 
He was quite old and could remember 
when there were no human being any- 
where near the big ‘‘holler.’? He also 
claimed that he was the first one from Big 
Spring ‘‘Holler’’ to go up its steep sides 
and across the ridge down into the next 
“‘holler.’’ 





Pa Bunny used to sit by the spring with 
his legs crossed and tell over and over the 
wonders he had seen on that journey. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ he would say. ‘‘That was 
the first time I ever saw a man! I just 
went hopping up the side of this ‘‘holler’’ 
and lickety-split across the ridge I went 
and there in the next ‘‘holler’’ what do 
you suppose I saw?’’ 

Now all of them knew perfectly well 
what he had found there but they always 
leaned toward Pa Bunny and asked the 
question for which he was waiting. 

‘‘What did you see there, Pa Bunny?”’ 

‘*Why, I saw a man and a woman and 
two children,’’ Pa Bunny would say as he 
leaned back and smoothed the belt of his 
trousers. 

‘*What were they doing?’ 

‘‘They were getting ready to move. The 
man was hitching up the team and the 
woman was packing the things into the 
wagon.’”’ 

One evening when he had reached that 
point in his story Ma Bunny called him 
to come home. 

**Oh, let him finish his story, Ma Bun- 
ny!’’ they all pleaded. 

‘Were there dogs there?’’ a little chip- 
munk asked as she shivered in delight. 

‘‘There were dogs there,’’ Pa Bunny 
said darkly. 

‘“What was the man saying?’’ 1 voice 
prompted. 

‘‘He said,’’ Pa Bunny spoke firmly, 
‘‘that he’d be ding-busted if he wasn’t 
going back home. He was tired of seeing 
nothing but Hill Billies and ‘‘hollers’’ and 
he was going back!’’ 

**And that was how you got your name, 
Pa Bunny ?’’ 
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‘‘Yes. I was just a young sprout and 
I hadn’t decided upon a name yet, and I 
liked that word Hill-Billy.’’ 

‘‘What did the dogs do, Pa Bunny?’’ 

‘“What did the dogs do?’’ Pa Bunny 
snorted. ‘‘They caught my scent and 
started to chase me! They could run faster 
than anything in the world, except me!”’ 

‘*Pa Bunny, come here this minute and 
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1?? 


help me put this cabbage in the cellar 
Ma Bunny called. 

‘‘All right,’’ he said meekly as he 
started away. 

‘*Won’t you tell us another story to- 
morrow evening ?’’ the youngsters pleaded. 

**If you’re good,’’ he said as he walked 
away, ‘‘I’ll tell you about the little Hill 
Billy Bunny who scared the hen.’’ 


A NATURAL SCIENCE CLUB THAT 
REALLY FUNCTIONS 


ST. JOSEPH FINDS A WAY FOR CHILDREN’S MUSEUM. 


HE JUNIOR College Natural Science 

Club of St. Joseph, Missouri, is a go- 

ing and growing organization. Its 
work has been and is so outstandingly 
successful that we feel other schools will 
benefit by a sketch of its work. We are 
indebted to Miss Orrell M. Andrews, head 
of the department of biology in St. Joseph 
schools for the information. 

On the request of the principal the Club 
was organized. The requirements for 
memhershin in the elvh have heen high 
from the heeinning. Tts aim is to stimu- 
late scientifie interest and incidentally to 
build a museum for the city of St. Joseph 
and the surrounding community. 

To earrv out these aims the members 
have earned and saved monev for the pur- 
chase of some accessory material to the 
denartment. Tast vear bv this method 
a human skeleton was added to the bio- 
logical equipment. Its formal nresenta- 
tion to the school was an event which fur- 
nished golden opportunitv for developing 
interest in the work of the Club. 

The Club has regular monthly meetings. 
The first of the year is given over for 
the most part to vacation reports. It was 
at such a meeting last year, when several 
had reported visitine museums in various 
cities of the United States. that one of the 
members asked, ‘‘Miss Andrews, why 


can’t we start a museum now?”’ 

The question came as a surprise to Miss 
Andrews, who was quick to see the op- 
portunity and to take advantage of it. 
After she had enumerated the difficulties, 


the hard work, and the expense that such 
an undertaking would involve, their ardor 
was not dampened and the first Children’s 
Museum of the middle west had its be- 
ginning. 

During the next month work to obtain 
a location resulted in disappointment but 
not discouragement. The club decided to 
raise money through memberships. <A 
Builders’ Exhibit at the Auditorium fur- 
nished an opportunity for publicity and 
here the Club prepared from its own re- 
sources a natural history booth. A local 
business man furnished ecards to the elub 
members which they distributed widely. 
These cards when presented by a pur- 
chaser entitled the club to a percentage of 
the amount of the order. At the booth 
during this exhibit week many pledges for 
memberships were taken. 

Through the cooperation of Superin- 
tendent C. A. Greene and the principals of 
the various schools, memberships and but- 
tons were sold to the students in the ele- 
mentary and high schools. To stimulate 
interest museum displays were arrang- 
ed at the various schools and _ libraries 
and a “‘habitat float’’ was entered in the 
annual Apple Blossom parade. In spite of 
much competition from sundry other 
‘‘drives,’’? campaigns and interests 1789 
children became members. 

In the meantime, the women’s and men’s 
civic organizations were interested. the 
P.-T. A. became active for the plan. The 
Camp Fire girls were the first of several 
organizations to come forward with money 
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for a definite purpose. The Teachers’ 
Club and the P.-T. A. were also early 
contributors. 

Influential persons, and many organiza- 
tions have helped by giving letters of en- 
dorsement. Museums, historical societies, 
and private collectors have helped and 
others have promised help. 

By June of this year things had pro- 
gressed far enough to organize the Mu- 
seum Association. This was done by the 
election of officers including a board of 
directors and a board of trustees. The 
Natural Science Club relinquished all con- 
trol and the sponsor reported that the 
Museum Association had on hand free 
from expense, $1060.25 with 27 life mem- 
bers pledged at $100 each. It had as 
members 2174 of which 385 were adults. 


Miss Andrews is very proud of the co- 
operation received from the community 
and mentions many individuals who have 
been especially helpful. Among these are 
Miss Marjory Fitzmaurice who gave a 
benefit recital for the museum fund and 
the St. Joseph Gas Company that gave 
exhibit space in their windows for natural 
history displays. 

Miss Andrews makes the following ap- 
peal to Missouri Teachers. It suggests a 
type of mutual helpfulness that might be 
more generally used. 
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‘We are anxious to have a large and 
perfect collection of biological specimens 
of all kinds from our own state and more 
particularly from the Northwest section of 
it. Therefore, will you please solicit the 
interest and aid of your students in col- 
lecting insects, flowers, (wild flowers) min- 
erals and animals for our and your Chil- 
dren’s Museum? Of course we realize 
that in giving out this call care must be 
taken to make it clear that all game laws 
and general ideals of conservation must 
be observed. Even so, there is a rich 
field for those at all interested and we are 
sure added interest will be taken by all 
through the fact that they will be doing 
a fine piece of constructive work for their 
state which has the honor of having the 
first Children’s Museum in the Middle 
West established by the children of one 
of her cities. Let us all rally to the call!’’ 

Miss Andrews to whose enthusiasm, de- 
votion and energy, the above described 
enterprise is largely due (we venture to 
opine) is a biologist of more than ordinary 
note. It was she who made the more than 
200 illustrations for ‘‘Fresh Water Biol- 
ogy’’ by Ward and Whipple and her 
science art work has been in demand from 
many sources. She served for a time as 
science artist in the University of Illinois. 
She has been connected with the St. 
Joseph schools for nine years. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By 


Henry W. Becker 
(Tune—“My Country ’Tis of Thee”) 


“Guard well our Public Schools” 
That all may learn the rules 

Of how to live 
Good, honest, useful lives, 
Intelligent, and wise, 
Without intrigue, disguise, 

Our Public Schools. 


Hail to our noble band 

Of Patrons, who will stand 
Unitedly 

For a true Brotherhood 

To seek our Childrens good, 

Just as our forbears stood 
For Public Schools. 


We now just tribute bring, 
And their great praises sing, 
Our Public Schools, 


Where teachers wisely mould, 
Strong manhood that will hold, 
Under Old Glory’s fold, 

Our Public Schools. 


May a just civic pride, 

Ever defend and guide 
Our Public Schools. 

Let merit ever be 

The watchword of the free, 

That all the world may see 
Our Public Schools. 


Thus will they ever stand 
The best in all the land 

Our Public Schools, 
In studies, thorough, straight, 
With faith that’s strong and great 
In God and Home and State, 

Our Public Schools. 
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PROGRAMS OF DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 


Warrensburg-Central Missouri Teachers Association 


October 13, 14, and 15. 
Officers 


President—J. N. Crocker, Sedalia 

Vice-President—County Supt. J. P. Kay, California 

Recording Secretary—Freda Groce, Hickman Mills 
Managing Secretary—Dean W. W. Parker, Teachers College 
Treasurer—Registrar G. E. Hoover, Teachers College 








Thursday Morning, October 13 


College Auditorium 
9:45 Music Directed by Prof. Paul R. Utt, 
State Teachers College. 
Invocation, Rev. Clinton B. Galatas, 
Warrensburg. 
Address of Welcome, President E. L. 


Hendricks. 
10:30 Address, 











J. N. Crocker, Pres. 


ciation. 


3:00 DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


1. Home Economics. 

2. Grades of City Schools. 

8. County Superintendents and Rural 
School Teachers. 

4, High School Teachers. 


Thursday Evening 


Auditorium 


8:00 Address, Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, Direc- 
tor of Science Service, Washington 
D. C., distinguished author and lec- 
turer. 


Friday Morning 


Auditorium 


9:30 Music. 
Business Session. 


10:15 Address, Superintendent C. W. Wash- 
burne, Winnetka, Illinois. 
11:00 DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


1. Home Economics. 

2. Grades of City Schools. 

8. County Superintendents and Rural 
School Teachers. 

4. High School Teachers. 

5. Physical Education. 


Chancellor E. H. Lindley, 
University of Kansas. 


Thursday Afternoon—General Session 


College Auditorium 
1:30 Address, Miss Genevieve Turk, Presi- 
dent Missouri State Teachers Asso- 





Dean W. W. Parker, 
Managing Secretary 


Friday Afternoon 


1:30 Meetings of County Associations to 
select delegates to the State Meeting, 
etc. 

2:30 Address, Henry J. Allen, Editor Wich- 
ita Beacon, Wichita, Kansas. 


Friday Evening 
Auditorium 


8:00 A concert given by the Imperial Male 
Quartet, of Chicago. 


Saturday Morning 


President J. N. Crocker is arranging a pro- 
gram for Saturday morning which will be 4 
departure from previous Saturday morning 
programs. The last feature of Saturday morn- 
ing’s program will be the concluding business 
session at which time committees will report. 
Note: Other promient speakers are yet to be 
added to the program. 

There will be several social functions of 
interest to various groups. 

The Warrensburg “Mules” and _ the 
Springfield “Bears” will settle their 
season’s football difficulties on the new 
athletic field of the Central Missouri 
State Teachers College. 

The names of committee members will 
appear on the more detailed program 
soon to be printed. 
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Tenth Annual Meeting of the Northwest Missouri 


Teachers’ Association 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 
October 13, 14, and 15, 1927. 


Officers 














L. E. Ziegler, Pres. 


Charles Myers ...... 


Si Te SE niccakdncesoaseresseee President 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Maryville, Missouri. 
..-.First Vice-President 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Daviess County, Gallatin, Mo. 
Be MEE acccccccess 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Barnard, Missouri. 
Pe ek ee ee Secretary 
State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 
eee ere re Treasurer 


Miss Irene O’Brien .. 


-Second Vice-President 


Bert Cooper ......... 





Bert Cooper, Secy. 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Hamilton, Missouri. 


Executive Committee 


D. D. Hooper, Chairman ...... Savannah, Mo. 
GC. FZ. HED cc ccccceccess Pattonsburg, Mo. 
Superintendent of Schools. 

BN SD wv sc0econssansewus Tarkio, Mo. 


Superintendent of Schools. 
President and Secretary, Ex-Officio Members. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION, 
COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 
Thursday Morning, October 13 


9:00- 9:20 Music—Chas. R. Gardner, Leader, 
State Teachers College. 

9:20- 9:25 Invocation—The Reverend W. S. 
Woodhull, First M. E. Church. 

9:25- 9:45 Address—L. E. Ziegler, President. 

9:45-10:30 Address—Hon. Charles A. Lee, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

10:30-11:30 Address—‘The Psychology of 
Misbehavior,” Dr. F. B. Knight, 
University of Iowa. 

11:30-12:00 Announcements. 


Thursday Afternoon—2:00 o’clock 
Departmental Sections 
Administrative Section....... C. A. Kitch, Jr. 
Chairman, Superintendent ot Schools. 
“New Requirements for Superintendents, 
Principals, High School and Elementary 
School Teachers,” O. G. Sanford, Teacher- 
Training Inspector State Department. 
“The New Bulletin in a General Way,” J. R. 
Scarborough, High School Inspector State 
Department. 


Thursday Afternoon 2:00 O’Clock 


High School Section..W. R. Lowry, Chairman 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Braymer, Missouri. 
“School Publicity—Forming a Public Opin- 


ion,” G. E. Dille, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chillicothe, Missouri. 

“A Plea for High School Geography,” A. J. 
Cauffield, State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Missouri. 

Address, W. P. Dearing, President Oakland 
City College, Oakland City, Indiana. 

Business Session. 

Elementary Section...... Miss Dora B. Smith, 
Chairman, State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri. 

“The Essentials of Learning,” Dr. F. B. 
Knight, University of Iowa. 

Appointment of nominating committee. 

Round Table 
Primary: Miss Ruth Jean Souter, Leader. 
Upper Grades: Mrs. Theodore Gray, 

Leader. 


“Building Responsibility in Pupils in . 


the School.” 
Rural Section....Miss Helen White, Chairman 
Gallatin, Missouri. 
“The Wider Problem of Method in Teaching,” 
Miss Cassie Burke, Rural School Super- 


visor. 

“One of the Many,” Mrs. Mary Guilliams, 
Superintendent of Schools, Holt County, 
Missouri. 

“Vitalized Agriculture in Rural Schools,” 
Miss Irene O’Brien, Superintendent of 
Schools, Daviess County, Mo., and rural 
school children. 

“At Our Best,” W. P. Dearing, President 
Oakland City College, Oakland City, 
Indiana. 

Business Session. 

Department of Fine Arts .............see0% 
eben decane Miss Olive DeLuce, Chairman 
State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri. 





HAVE YOU ELECTED DELEGATES TO REPRESENT YOU IN THE 
ST. LOUIS CONVENTION? 
Remember that the business of your Association is transacted by the Representative As- 
sembly of Delegates elected by the various community associations of the State. 
Be sure that your delegates have been properly elected and certified to the State Secretary 


E. M. Carter, Columbia, Missouri. 


November first is the dead-line. Your delegates must be elected before that date. 





ee 


a 
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tional Education Association. 

“Extra Curricular Activities’—E. G. Rose- 
man, Leader, Principal Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri High School. 

Rural Department 

Industrial Arts Department—S. E. Elliott, 
Leader, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Foreign Language Department—Miss 
Blanche Dow, Leader, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Missouri. 

Agriculture Department—R. A. Kinnaird, 
Leader, State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Missouri. 

Physical Education Department—Dr. Anna 
Saxman, Leader, State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missour! 

College Department—Dean Sanders, Leader, 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 

1:30 O’Clock 

Elementary Department 

Address: “Teaching Pupils to Read Thought- 
fully in the Elementary School,” William 
S. Gray, Dean University of Chicago. 

Election of Officers. 

3:00 O’Clock 


“HOME COMING” FOOTBALL GAME 


Department of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration..Miss Minnie James, Chairman 
State Teachers, College 
Maryville, Missouri. 
3:00 to 4:30 O’Clock. 
Department of Home Economics ..........--. 
Sie ia Aiea eae ee Miss Lucille Starr, Chairman 
State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri. 
Exhibit: Textiles by American Federation of 
Arts, New York. 
Exhibit: Latest Literature on Home Econom- 
ics and Allied Subjects. 
Tea for all visiting Home Economics 
people. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION, 
COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 
Thursday Evening, October 13 
7:00- 7:30 Music—Chas. R. Gardner, Leader, 

State Teachers College. 

7:30- 8:30 Address—Mrs. Florence V. Wat- 
kins, National Executive Sec- 
retary Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

8:30- 9:30 Address—W. P. Dearing, Presi- 








dent Oakland City College, Oak- 
land City, Indiana 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION, 
COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 
Friday Morning, October 14 
8:30- 9:00 Music—Chas. R. Gardner, Leader, 
State Teachers College. 
9:00-10:00 Address—Miss Cornelia Adair, 
President National Education 
Association. 
10:00-11:00 Address “The Significance of 
Modern Reforms in the Teach- 
ing of Reading,” Dr. William S. 
Gray, Dean University of Chi- 
cago. 
11:00-12:00 Business Session. 
Friday Afternoon 1:15 to 2:45 


William Jewell Jewells vs Maryville Bearcats 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION, 
COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 


Friday Evening, October 14 
7:30- 8:00 Music—District Orchestra. 
8:00- 9:00 Address...... Montaville Flowers 
Author-Educator-Publicist, 
Pasadena, California. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION, 
COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 


Saturday Morning, October 15 
8:30- 9:00 Music—District Orchestra. 
9:00-10:00 Address—Henry J. Allen, The 
Wichita Daily Beacon, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


10:00-11:00 Address “Come Into the Garden” 
—Mrs. Helen Field Fischer, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 
High School Department 
Address—Miss Cornelia Adair, President Na- 





STATE PROGRAM TO BEAT ALL RECORDS FOR HIGH CLASS TALENT 


President Genevieve Turk has practically completed the program for the Big State Meet- 
ing to be held in St. Louis, November 9-12. She has arranged for the best array of talent 
that has ever been engaged for a State Meeting as the following names will attest: Miss 
Cornelia Adair, President of the National Education Association; Prof. Geo. C. Blakeslee of 
Yerkes Observatory; Supt. Frank D. Boynton of Ithaca, New York, who always has a stirring 
message on present day problems of education; Dr. Will Durant, author of “The Story of 
Philosophy”; Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago; Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell of Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Manley O. Hudson of the Secretariat of the League of Nations and Pro- 
fessor in the Harvard School of Law; Dr. Wm. H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Edwin A. Lee, President Vocational Association, University of California; Dr. 
Bruno Roselli, Professor of Italian at Vassar; Dr. Harold O. Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Bertram Russell, famous English author, philosopher and economist; Dr. 
Sarah Sturtevant of Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. William F. Russell, Dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnetka, Illinois; Dr. Geo. Works, Head of Rural Education at Cornell University and Carmi 
Thompson, ex-treasurer of the United States and Special Commissioner to the Philippines. 
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General Program of the Annual Meeting of the North- 
east Missouri Teachers Association 


Kirksville, Missouri 
October 19-20-21-22. 





Lloyd W. King, Pres. 


Wednesday evening, October 19th, 8. P. M. 
County Superintendents meeting. 
Thursday morning, October 20th, 9 A. M. 
General Session and Unveiling Statue of 
Joseph Baldwin, Founder of the State 
Teachers College. 
Thursday afternoon, October 20th, 2 P. M. 
Demonstration Teaching, Departmental and 
Sectional meetings. 
Thursday evening, October 20th, 2 P. M. 
General Session. 
Friday morning, October 21st, 9 A. M. 
Demonstration Teaching, Departmental and 
Sectional meetings. 
Friday afternoon, October 21st. 
Homecoming Football Game, Warrensburg 
vs. Kirksville. 


Officers 


President—Lloyd W. King, Monroe City 
1st Vice-President—Ethel Hook, Kirksville 
2nd Vice-President—P. Paul Miller, Kirksville 


Secy.-Treas.—H. G. Swanson, Kirksville 





Dean H. G. Swanson, 
Sec.-Treas. 


Friday evening, October 21st, 7:30 P. M. 
General Session and Entertainment. 


Saturday morning, October 22nd. 
Sectional meetings. 


Who’s on the Program 


Dr. Albert E. Winship Dr. Eugene Fair 
Hon. Chas. A. Lee Lillian Lawler 
Dr. Chas. A. McMurry Dr. D. H. Eikenberry 
Dr. Samuel Garvin Dr. Orville G. Brim 
W. E. Rosenstengel O. G. Sanford 
Mabel E. Hamilton Ethel Hook 
Lucy Simmons 
and many others. 








20-21-22. 


yourself at home. 


KIRKSVILLE 








To The Members of the Northeast 
Missouri Teachers Association 


We extend to you a hearty invitation to attend the 
Teachers Convention to be held in Kirksville, October 


We hope you will visit our institutions and make 


RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 











MISSOURI 





PORES ET ET eee ae, RE Se Re SESE 
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Program, Southeast Missouri Teachers Association 
Cape Girardeau 


October 20, 21, 22, 1927. 





W. H. Lemmell, Pres. 
GENERAL PROGRAM 


College Auditorium, Thursday Afternoon, 
October 20, 2:30 O’Clock 


Singing—Led by Mr. Walter Jenkins, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Address—Dr. H. L. Donovan, Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Address—Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, School of 
Fine Arts, University of Missouri. 


Thursday Evening, October 20, 8 O’Clock 
Singing—Led by Mr. Walter Jenkins. 
Invocation—Rev. J. Pendleton Scruggs, Cape 

Girardeau. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. J. A. Barks, Mayor 
of Cape Girardeau. 
Response—J. L. Bracken, Clayton. 

Special Music. 

Address—Hon. Herbert S. Hadley, Chancellor, 

Washington University, St. Louis. 


Friday Morning, October 21, 8:30 O’Clock 

Special All-Missouri Program. 

Singing—Led by Walter Jenkins. 

Invocation—Rev. C. H. Morton, Cape Girar- 
deau. 

President’s Address—W. H. Lemmel, Caruth- 
ersville. 

Address—Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

Address—Mr. J. L. Bracken, Superintendent of 
Schools, Clayton, Mo. 

Address—Prof. F. A. Culmer, Central College, 
Fayette. 

Address—Dr. E. L. pense, Director Public 
Health Work, Dunklin County. 


Friday Afternoon, 1:15 O’Clock 
Department Meetings 
3:30 O’Clock 
Football Game 


Friday Evening, 8 O’Clock 
Singing—Led by Walter Jenkins 
Invocation—Pres. Jos. A. Serena, 

College. 


Teachers 


Officers 


President—W. H. Lemmell, Caruthersville 
1st Vice-President—N. C. Curry, Piedmont 
2nd Vice-President—Mary Lee Dunn, Centerville 


Secy.-Treas.—A. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau 





A. C. Magill, Secy. 


Special Music. 
Address— 


Saturday Morning, 8:30 O’Clock 
Singing—Led by Walter Jenkins. 
Address—Supt. J. A. Whiteford, Cape Gir- 
ardeau. 

Address—Miss Genevieve Turk, Kansas City, 
President, State Teachers Association. 

Address—Mr. B. G. Shackelford, Director Pub- 
lic Relations, St. Louis Schools. 

Business Meeting. 


Department of Teacher Training Teachers 


Room 
Blanche Lloyd, Dexter, Chairman. 
Amelia W. Rohlfing, Perryville, Secretary. 
Round Table—“What is the Present Status of 
Teacher Training in the United States?” 
Business Meeting. 





Department of Primary Teachers 





Room 
Nell Humphreys, Esther, Chairman. 
Mrs. C. M. Wylie, Commerce, Secretary. 
Music—Primary Grades, Cape Girardeau 
Schools 
Address—Miss Genevieve Turk, President, 
State Teachers Association. 
Address—Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, University 
of Missouri. 
Business Meeting. 


Department of Grade Teachers 


Room 
Sadie Paullus, Cape Garardeau, Chairman. 
Ruby Solomon, Kennett, Secretary. 
Address—“Use of the Results of Recent Re- 
search in the Teaching of Reading”—Dr. H. 
L. Donovan, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 
Demonstration Lesson in Geography—lInter- 
mediate Department, Training School. 
Address—“How the Teacher May Help the 
Child Develop Independence”—Miss Gene- 
vieve Turk, President, State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 
Business Meeting. 

















o°je_ee 











Department of Superintendents and Principals 
Room 
L. G. Townsend, Ironton, Chairman. 
Chas. Scott, Chaffee, Secretary. 

Address—“Community Singing”’—Walter Jen- 
kins, Memphis, Tenn. 

Address—“Salary Schedules”—J. L. Bracken, 
Clayton, Mo. 

Business Meeting. 





Department of Physical Science 
Room 
Burwell Fox, Teachers College, Chairman. 
Albert Weiss, Cape Girardeau, Secretary. 
Address—“Organization of Bird Clubs in High 
School”—H. R. Bolen, Teachers College. 
Address—“Recent Progress and Achievements 
in Science”—E. F. Kamer, Cape Girardeau. 
Round Table—“Factors Influencing Enrollment 
in Science Classes”—Led by Chairman Fox. 
Motion Picture—“‘The Structure of the Atom.” 
Business Meeting. 





Department of Physical Training 
Room 
Jack Bunch, Fornfelt, Chairman. 
Weslay Deneke, Morehouse, Secretary. 
Address—“Work of High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation”—Mr. Carl E. Burris, Clayton, Mo. 
Round Table Discussion—Led by Mr. Fred 
Miller, Dexter. 
Business Meeting. 





Department of County Superintendents 
and Rural Schools 

Room 

J. L. Raulston, Poplar Bluff, Chairman. 

Myrtle Williams, Doniphan, Secretary. 
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Address—Hon. Chas. Lee, State Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 

Round Table—‘Organizing a Community”— 
G. W. Hanson, Ironton, Leader. 

Business Meeting. 


Department of Social Science 


Room 
Miss Nettie O. Jackson, Gideon, Chairman. 

Miss Helen Settle, Cape Girardeau, Secretary. 

Address—“‘A Few Things to Think About” 
—Mr. F. A. Culmer, Central College, Fay- 
ette, Mo. 

Address—“Missouri and the West”—Dean R. 
S. Douglass, State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

Business Meeting. 





In planning the program of the Southeast 
Missouri Teachers Association the executive 
committee has tried to plan a program which 
would be of general interest to those engaged 
in the teaching profession. The program is 
built around no central theme. In selecting 
speakers the committee has selected a number 
of outstanding educators who they felt would 
have a message which would be worthwhile. 
The program contains the names of experts 
in the primary, intermediate, and upper grade 
fields as well as various departmental and 
administrative fields. Besides these Honorable 
Herbert Hadley, former Governor of Missouri 
and Honorable Charles A. Lee, now State 
Superintendent, will speak on the general pro- 
gram. It is hoped that all the teachers in the 
Southeast Missouri district will be present at 
the meeting this year. 


South Central Missouri Teachers Association 


Rolla, Missouri, October 20, 21, and 22. 


General Offiecsr 


Executive Committee 





D. E. Matthews, Pres. Columbia 


Thursday Evening, October 20 


Music 

Invocation 

Address of Weleome—B. P. Lewis, Supt. Rolla 
Schools. 

Response—Paul A. Breuer, Supt. Cuba Schools. 

Illustrated: Lecture—Science in Everyday Life, 
Dr. W. T. Schrenk, Missouri School of Mines. 


Pres., D. E. Matthews, Sullivan 

1st Vice-Pres., C. F. Wilkins, Rolla 
2d Vice-Pres., J. W. Hunt, Salem 

8rd Vice-Pres., L. L. Steen, Linn Creek 
Secy.-Treas., H. Brand, Steelville 


M. L. Coleman, Dixon 
B. P. Lewis, Rolla 
Mrs. C. W. Martin, 1219 E. Broadway, 


Maud Johnson, St. James 
D. E. Matthews, Ex-Officio, Sullivan 





J. H. Brand, 
Secy.-Treas. 


Friday Morning, October 21 


Music 

Address—A Modern Viewpoint for Rural 
Schools, T. J. Walker, State Department of 
Education. 

Address—Genevieve Turk, President Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 

Address—(To be accepted yet.) 
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Friday Afternoon 

Music 

Address—Uel W. Lamkin, President Maryville 
B. ae 

Address—Dr. W. A. Brandenburg, President 
Kansas State Teachers College, Normal, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas. 

Demonstration of Physical Education, Plays 
and Games. 


Friday Evening 


Music 
Address—Dr. W. A. Brandenburg. 
Address—(Yet to be accepted.) 


Saturday Morning, October 22 

Music 

Address—Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent 
of Schools. 

Address—(Yet to be accepted.) 

Address—(Yet to be accepted.) 

Business Session—Reports from the different 
committees. 

The committee is arranging for other good 
addresses and expects to have one of the very 
best programs ever given in the state. A spec- 
ial feature will be music furnished each ses- 
sion different schools of the district. Several 
schools in this district have school bands. 


Program for General Sessions at Southwest Missouri 
Teachers Association 
October 27, 28, and 29. 
Officers 


President—Prin. G. G. Ely, Springfield 
1st Vice-President—Alfred N. Weiser, Morrisville 





G. G. Ely, Pres. 


Thursday Oct. 27, 1:00 p. m. to 1:45 p. m. 
Announcements 
Music 
Address—Mr. Josh Lee, Head of Dept. Public 
Speaking, University of Oklahoma. 


Thursday, Oct. 27, 8:00 p. m. 
Music—Modern and Ultra Modern, Folk Music 
and Classic, with stage settings and cos- 
tumes—Stella Wren, formerly soloist for 
N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Friday, Oct. 28, 9:00 a. m. 

Invocation 

Address—Dr. J. M. Glass, Former Head of 
Junior High School Work for Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Music 

Address—Dr. Laura Zirbes, Reading expert, 
Columbia University, N. Y. 


2nd Vice-President—L. C. Ruff, Branson 
8rd Vice-President—C. E. Evans, Monett 
Secy.-Treas.—Thos. E. Babb, Springfield 
R. R. Secy.—W. Y. Foster, Springfield 





Thos. E. Babb, 
Secy.-Treas. 


Address—Dr. C. E. Germane, Missouri Uni- 
versity. 
Business Session. 


Friday Evening, Oct. 28, 7:30 p. m. 
Music 
Invocation 
Address—Dr. H. B. Wilson, Supt. Schools, 
Berkley, California. 
Reception for Teachers. 


Saturday, Oct. 29, 9:00 a. m. 

Music 

Invocation 

Address—Hon Charles A. Lee, State Supt. 
Public Schools. 

Address—Theo. W. H. Irion, Missouri Uni- 
veristy. 

Address—Dr. Carleton W. Washburne, Supt. of 
Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 
The Need of a New School Unit. 


N THIS DAY of big undertakings we 

need to focus our attention more di- 

rectly on the problem of administering 
our rural schools. The present small unit 
of rural school administration is out of 
harmony with life as we experience life 
today. It would seem the sheerest kind 
of nonsense to prattle about our rural 
schools being taught in a manner to re- 
flect life, or to dignify life so lone as they 
in their very organization typify a life 
that has been. rather than one that is, 
or is to be. The present small unit of 
administering rural schools was developed 
in the ox-eart, log-wagon, homespun age, 
and however much one may patch it up 
with injections of material within, or 
veneerings of methods from without, it 
still retains an overbalanced portion of 
oxeartism and homespunism from a long 
past generation. 

At the time of the development of this 
small school unit, agriculture was in its 
infanev in this country. All agricultural 
activities were performed on a small seale 
made necessary by the environment of 
that time. Since that time agriculture has 
progressed bv ‘‘leans and bounds.’’ The 
little hoe and the little plow have given 
way to improved farming machinery. The 
reap-hook and grain cradle have given 
way to the combine. Acres of grain and 
other crops have expanded into quarter 
sections and whole sections, but what 
about the little school district and the 
little antiquated school-house with its 
little school, little teacher and little ideas? 
Has there been any expansion there at all 
commensurate with the life about it? 

The small school district with its little 
school house inadequate and often un- 





sightly has sat by the side of the road 
and seen all the world go by. Farming 
with its large developments, and merchan- 
dizing with its powerful consolidated buy- 
ing and selling agencies, have swept past. 
Transportation, with all the developments 
from ox-earts to air machines has hurried 
by, communication from the old time sig- 
nal stations to the modern radio stations 
has left it in their wakes, and still it sits, 
lonely and desolate and often forbidding, 
the emblem of an age that has past. 

Why will men and women. otherwise 
alert and watchful. continue to sleen on 
and let this condition still remain to dwarf 
and twist and eontort the minds of their 
children out of all harmony with life as 
it is today? 

It seems strange that men would onpose 
the administration of school affairs in 
large units when thev have been used to 
having their own affairs taken care of by 
large units for so long a time. For ex- 
ample, who would argue that affairs of 
national imnort should be handled by 
states, or affairs of state-wide imnortance 
by the separate counties. or affairs an- 
plicable to counties should be administered 
by smaller isolated fragments of the 
countv? By what method of reasoning do 
men decide that the county is the proper 
unit for charitable work. but that the 
matter of education should be left to iso- 
lated neighborhoods to do with as each 
separate fragment desires? By what men- 
tal process do they conelude that the 
county is the proper sized unit for govern- 
ment where all adults must share burdens 
and benefits equally, but for children we 
must allow each small group to function or 
not function as it pleases? Is the educa- 
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tion of their children of less consequence 
to them than the administration of county 
government? No, a thousand times, no! 
The fault is in their thinking or perhaps 
in the lack of thinking. If they could be 
induced to think in terms of life as it now 
is—in terms of transportation, communi- 
cation, and commerce as they now serve 
our needs, in terms of tractors, automo- 
biles, air machines, and radios and apply 
this thinking to the public schools, they 
would be forever done with these small 
things in the education of our present day 
youth. Until we do rise to this plane of 
thinking our country boys and girls are 
doomed to very narrow mental limits. 
Small wonder that they are dissatisfied 
with their school life. 


Small Schools are Expensive 


HERE WERE IN Minnesota in 1925-26, 

600 rural school districts which enrolled 

fewer than 10 pupils each, according to 
the State Department of Education of that 
State; 1,124 schools enrolled from 10 to 14 
pupils each; and 1,442 enrolled from 15 to 19 
pupils each; a total of 3,166 one-teacher schools 
with fewer than 20 pupils in each school. That 
these small schools are expensive is shown by 
certain data from two groups of the 600 
schools which enrolled fewer than 10 pupils 
each. The first group consisted of 462 dis- 
tricts, each of which maintained a separate 
school during the year; the second group, 138 
districts which closed the schools and paid 
tuition in the transportation to neighboring 
schools. The average length of term for the 
first group was 7.9 months, for the second 
group, 8.6 months. The first group of schools 
had no tuition or transportation costs to pay 
while the second group paid an average of $22 
tuition and $48 transportation per pupil per 
term. The total maintenance cost for the first 
group averaged $870 per district, for the 
second group, $632 per district. This amounted 
to $120 per pupil for the 7.9 months in the 
first group and $70 per pupil for the 8.6 months 
in the second group of schools. 

The reduction in total and per capita costs 
made possible by transporting pupils to neigh- 
boring schools in Minnesota is typical of that 
in many parts of the country when small 
schools join forces. That school patrons under- 
stand this, accounts in part for the steady de- 
crease in the number of one-teacher schools in 
all parts of the country. 


New County Unit Systems 


RECENT ACT OF the Texas legislature 
provides a county unit plan for the ad- 
ministration and supervision of the Dallas 

county schools, and a similar act provides for 


the centering of more administrative author- 
ity in the county board of education of Wil- 
liamson County. According to the August 
number of the Texas Outlook, both laws have 
desirable features and it is thought that under 
the reorganized systems rural education in the 
two counties will attain high standards. 


The Dallas County board of education has 
fixed the following goal for the Dallas county 
schools: “To work out and perfect plans and 
adjustments so that every child in the county 
shall have easy access to nine months of school 
yearly throughout the elementary and secon- 
dary grades.” The following are important 
provisions of the Williamson County law: (1) 
A county board of education of 5 members, 
1 from each of the 4 county commissioner pre- 
cincts and 1, the chairman, from the county 
at large. (2) A county superintendent selected, 
and term of office and salary fixed by the 
county board of education. (3) A corps of 
teachers nominated by the county superintend- 
ent. (4) Two full-time supervisors, 1 for the 
primary and 1 for the elementary grades. (5) 
A County equalization fund to be administered 
by the county board of education. From 
similar beginnings in other commonwealths, 
State-wide plans for rural school administra- 
tion have developed; no doubt this will be true 
in Texas when the advantages of the plan es- 
tablished in Dallas and Williamson counties 
over the small district plan become apparent. 


Low Salaries in Rural Schools 


LTHOUGH SALARIES of elementary 

teachers employed in city schools have 

increased substantially in recent years, 
those of rural teachers have only a little more 
than held their own. In 1922 the median 
annual salary of rural teachers throughout the 
nation stood $861. In 1923 this figure dropped 
to $845; in 1924 it rose to $853; and in 1925 
it made a further rise to $871. Thus it can 
be seen that the gain for the four-year period 
was slight, indeed. 

It should therefore be recognized that there 
are still more than one-half the rural school 
teachers, estimated at about 375,000 in number, 
who receive less than $900 annually as a salary 
income; and closer examination of the facts 
reveals that 6,408 of the 270,638 rural teachers 
recently investigated receive a salary of less 
than $300 per year; 10,726 more receive be- 
tween $300 and $399; and 14,049 more re- 
ceive between $400 and $499 annually. Thus 
this nation of boasted wealth must admit that 
there are still at least 31,183 teachers of its 
public rural schools who are paid less than 
$500 as a yearly salary. 


County libraries have been established in 223 
of the counties in the United States, and 48 
of them are in California. One or more county 
libraries are maintained in each of 32 states. 
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The Syllabus on Physical Education for the 
Elementary School. 


There has just been completed and will be 
shortly issued a syllabus on Physical Educa- 
tion in the Elementary Schools. It was hoped 
to issue this last spring, but it was impossible 
to have it reviewed and criticized by the 
various physical directors in time to issue it 
then. 

The syllabus calls for one-half hour a day 
in excess of recesses for the elementary school 
but suggests that during the first three grades 
this may well be in the form of two extra 
recesses, one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. 

The elementary school is undoubtedly the 
great period of physical education though it 
has been most neglected. It is the period of 
motor restlessness when the interests of chil- 
dren are mostly motor. It is the period to 
train skill, when the muscle and body are 
growing and the great period for individual 
contests. It is a time when the heart is small 
and when tasks involving endurance or any 
continued strenuous activity such as is repre- 
sented by long races or basketball should be 
avoided. 

The syllabus covers only the first six grades 
and is divided into stories, plays, folk dances, 
gymnastics, games, athletics, and stunts. There 
is such a variety of activities outlined that 
every teacher should be able to find consider- 
able material that she can handle efficiently. 


TRAVELING CLINICS FOR SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The State of North Carolina has been mak- 
ing rapid progress during the last decade in 
all matters pertaining to education and health. 

Perhaps there has been no one thing which 
has been more suggestive for the rest of the 
country than their method of dealing with de- 
seased tonsils and adenoids. Some four years 
ago, the Commissioner of Health, Dr. Charles 
Laghinghouse, brought up before the State 
Medical Association, the question of doing 
something for needy children with adenoids 
or diseased tonsils. He asked them to express 
their views as to what might and should be 
done. As a result of the discussion which fol- 
lowed, it appeared that there were sixty coun- 
ties in the State in which there were no hos- 
pitals and no practising nurse or throat spec- 
ialists. The doctors said that they would be 
glad to have the State Board of Health under- 
take such work as was possible in these sixty 
counties. 

As a result of this conference and decision, 
the Commissioner set up four traveling hos- 
pitals. Each of which was provided with seven 
or eight nurses, and three physicians; these 
hospitals were mounted on trucks and auto- 
mobiles and sent from county to county. 

A month or more before the coming of this 
traveling clinic, its advent was advertised in 
all the papers and posters were placed in 
prominent positions about the county. The 
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county nurse received the applications and 
sought out if necessary ones needing opera- 
tions. There are usually from 400 to 500 ap- 
plications from which 100 of the most needy 
ones are selected. 

The Commissioner of Health employs the 
most skillfull local surgeon obtainable at 
$100.00 per day. 

He performs twenty-five operations each day 
for four days at a charge of $12.00 for each 
operation where parents are able to afford it. 
If the parents are unable to pay the operation 
is done for nothing. The Commissioner re- 
ports, however, that parents often pay more 
than the fee charged and that in a number of 
clinics the amount paid in has been more than 
100% of the fees charged. The fees cover all 
expenses so that the State is at no expense in 
connection with the clinics. 

As there are many more applicants for oper- 
ations than it is possible to operate on, and the 
ones selected are the ones who are likely to 
show the greatest improvement, many of those 
who are unable to secure operations at clinics 
go to private surgeons a little later. One 
surgeon reports that since visiting a county 
three years ago, he has had more than five 
hundred cases from that county come to his 
office for operations. The medical profession 
are said to be heartily in favor of the work. 


THE MILLBANK FOUNDATION 


One of the foundations of recent origin in 
which health workers are vitally interested is 
the Millbank Foundation with headquarters on 
Wall Street, New York City. 

The Millbank Foundation is only about one- 
half the size of the Commonwealth Founda- 
tion which has about twenty millions, but its 
work is thus far more exclusively devoted to 
health. 

Its first large piece of work was the creation 
of the New York Ventilation Commission and 
the devoting of $100,000 to this study. This 
has resulted in lower temperature in school 
rooms and in a tendency to scrap all artificial 
systems of ventilation. This commission after 
lying dormant for two years has now begun 
a second study. 

The great work of the Foundation, however, 
in which its major funds are being spent is 
parallel to that of the Commonwealth Founda- 
tion and consists of three health demonstra- 
tions: In Cattaraguas County, in Western New 
York, one in Onondaga county, of which Syra- 
cuse is the county seat and the third in the 
East Side of New York City. 

None of these demonstrations is yet com- 
plete but some suggestive methods and policies 
are being tried out and certain tentative re- 
sults achieved. 

Perhaps the most astonishing of all these is 
the reduction of infant mortality in Cattaraguas 
County to twelve to a thousand which is a little 
less than one-sixth of that of the country at 
large. This seems to give force to the state- 
ment that if we could bring it about that every 
child should be nursed by a healthy mother, 
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infant mortality might be reduced to prac- 
tically nothing. 

A very interesting innovation in this work 
is that there is a Director of Health Education, 
who is under the Board of Health, who has 
supervision of the teaching of health in both 
the public and parochial schools. Beyond ques- 
tion, the supervision of health education, as of 
any other educational subject, belongs to the 
Department of Schools and not to the Depart- 
ment of Health, but, in places where there 
are many parochial schools, perhaps the only 
way the work can be unified is the way they 
are doing it in Cattaraguas County. This sug- 
gests also the possibility of the suggestive 
supervision of the parochial schools in other 
special subjects also. 

In this county there are now eighteen public 
health nurses although this is almost entirely 
a rural county. There is on the staff of the 
County Health officer a trained psychiatric 
worker, with the present feeling that there 
is more work of this character in the county 
than one man can do. 

Under the County Medical Association which 
is working in close cooperation with the Foun- 
dation in this demonstration, there are com- 
mittees on the reduction of mortality from 
diptheria, typhoid fever, cancer and heart 
troubles. 

The County Medical and Educational author- 
ities each year are taking over more and more 
of the work. It is hoped that these various 
demonstrations of the Commonwealth and Mill- 
bank Foundations are going to work out a 
practical program which will reduce infant 
mortality to about fifteen per thousand, and 
add ten or fifteen years to the span of human 
life. It is believed that this program will not 
be beyond the financing of the counties them- 
selves. 


DENTAL HYGIENE 


Many factors are conspiring to give a new 
significance to the matter of Dental Hygiene. 
We are discovering that dental defects are 
more numerous than has been realized before 
and that they have a very detrimental effect 
upon the progress of children in school and 
often lead to early loss of teeth. It is found 
also that Dental abscesses are the cause of 
many serious troubles which until lately have 
been laid to other maladies. 

In a careful examination of the teeth of 
children of Grand Rapids, Michigan, a short 
time ago, it was found that 25,000 school chil- 
dren had 53,000 cavaties needing to be filled, a 
little more than two to each child; that there 
were 12,000 abscesses, about one to every two 
children and that there were 12,000 children 
needing immediate dental attention. 

As an outgrowth of this new appreciation 
of the significance of the teeth in health, the 
State of New York has recently appointed a 
Supervisor or Oral Hygiene in the Department 
of Medical Inspection. There are seventy-five 


oral hygiene workers under his direction who 
are operating in the schools of the state. 

In the State of Pennsylvania there are 140 
oral hygienists working under the direction of 
the State Board of Health. 

In each case these oral hygienists are teach- 
ing the care of the teeth, and cleaning the 
teeth of children, but do not make fillings or 
do any direct dental work. The dentists in 
both states are heartily in favor and are sup- 
porting the work cordially. The oral hygienists 
constantly send children in need of dental at- 
— to dentists for fillings and orthodontia 
work. 


SOME THINGS THE WIDE-AWAKE 
TEACHER OF HOME ECONOMICS 
WILL DO IN 1927 


She will make a study of Community needs. 

She will list definite objectives for the year’s 
work, as well as for each unit of work 
taught. 

She will get acquainted with the school admin- 
istrators and make her work correlate with 
the general school program so far as pos- 
sible. 

She will study the needs of the girl and plan 
her work around the girl’s problems. 

She will make a written plan of work and refer 
to it often. 

She will study to improve instruction daily. 
(Each teacher should instruct as well as 
construct.) 

She will plan home projects early in the year, 
and see that each girl carries out at least 
four good home projects during the year. 
She should keep accurate records and stories 
of these projects and report the same on 
blanks submitted. 

She will budget all finances and expenses. 
Keep accurate records of department sup- 
plies. 

She will make special inventories of her de- 
partment at the beginning of school. 

She will devise some plan to check results of 
her teaching. 

She will establish sanitary, healthful, attrac- 
tive, and home-like laboratories for the girls’ 
work. 

She will select usable illustrative material to 
supplement instruction and organize and cat- 
alog the same in a usable manner. 

She will stimulate the girls to want to use 
reference books and thereby aid in develop- 
ing independent thinking and the use of 
good judgment. 

She will increase library facilities. 

She will build up the equipment in her depart- 
ment and arrange the same in the most con- 
venient way for service and economy. 

She will make the work practical and original. 

She will make contact with community activi- 
ties and organizations. 

She will call on specialists in the community 
for helpful talks to the class on their par- 
ticular type of work. 
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She will promote evening home economics 
classes for adults where possible. 

She will strive to break her own record this 
year. 


CHAUCERIAN RESEARCH. 


Compilation of the first critical text of the 
Canterbury Tales has been undertaken by the 
University of Chicago. About five years will 
be required for completion of the work. The 
chairman of the department of English, Prof. 
John Matthews Manly, is in charge of the 
Chaucerian research project. He has just 
returned after six months’ work in London, 
where a number of old records connected with 
the history of the poet were unearthed and 
incidents of his life and work established. Of 
the 83 manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales 
known to be in existence photostatic copies 
of 77 have been obtained by the university and 
arrangements have been made to procure 
others. A permanent staff of four research 
workers will be maintained in London for sev- 
eral years to study records there, and four 
other trained research workers will assist Pro- 
fessor Manly in Chicago. Results of this work, 
it is expected, will make the University of 
Chicago the greatest center of Chaucerian 
material in the world. 


Education of Negroes a Rural Problem. 

Of the 24,079 Negro schools in the 14 South- 
ern States, during the school year 1925-26, 
22,494 (93.4 per cent) were rural, and 1,585 
(6.6 per cent) were urban schools, according 
to a study of Negro schools in the South by 
S. L. Smith, published in the Southern Work- 
man. One-teacher schools, numbering 15,385 
composed 63.8 per cent of the total number of 
Negro schools; 4,525 schools (18.8 per cent) 
were of the two-teacher type, 1,702 (7.1 per 
cent) three-teacher type, and 2,494 (10.3 per 
cent) employed four or more teachers. The 
average length of the school year in the 22,494 
rural schools was about 6 months. The range 
was from 8.7 months in Maryland to 4.7 months 
in Alabama, 

Of the 2,963,358 Negro children of school age 
living in the South, 68.9 per cent in rural sec- 
tions and 75.6 per cent in cities were enrolled 
in school. Of the 801 Negro high schools in 
the 14 States, 209 are four-year accredited high 
schools. Total enrollment in the 801 high 
schools was 68,606, and the number of four- 
year graduates was 6,435. 


THE SUMMARIZED PROJECT REPORTS. 


The number of schools conducting home pro- 
jects for the project year ending December 31, 
1926 was ninety-six. The total income from 
projects in these schools amounted to the 
significant sum of $157,016.89. For the pres- 
ent fiscal year, there was expended from state 
funds $90,802.89 as a reimbursement to local 
school boards for salaries paid instructors of 
Vocational Agriculture. There was also ex- 
pended from state funds the sum of $14,444.10 


for teacher-training and supervision. The 
total expenditures for both purposes named 
above amounted to $105,246.99. The total 
project income from all the boys projects for 
the entire state was $157,016.89 which exceeded 
the total expenditure from state funds for all 
purposes by $51,769.90. For each dollar ex- 
pended from state funds there was a return 
of approximately $1.50 from the students’ 
project incomes. 

The highest project income per pupil for any 
one school was $209.76. This good record was 
made by the boys of the Richland High School. 
Belton ranked second in the amount of project 
income per pupil which was $181.74, Bethany 
ranked third with a project income of $173.48 
per pupil and Keytesville fourth with an income 
of $153.90 per pupil. The highest project in- 
come per school was $5,839.71. This very 
creditable record was made by the boys of 
the Fayette High School. Princeton, Bethany 
and Belton ranked second, third and fourth 
respectively with project incomes as follows:— 
Princeton, $4,641.37; Bethany, $4,510.58; Bel- 
ton, $3,801.66. 

The instructors in the above named schools 
evidently realize fully the value of the project 
in developing self-reliance, initiative, resource- 
fulness, better farm practices and also its value 
in giving the parents a new vision of the Voca- 
tional program. In addition to these schools 
many other teachers have made very credit- 
able records in project work. 

In the various high schools of the state 
doing Vocational Agriculture work, there were 
thirty-five different projects represented with 
a total enrollment of 2033 students. It is 
interesting to study the average income per 
acre or animal for each different type of 
project for the entire state. The highest in- 
come per acre was from the sweet potato 
project which amounted to $154.35. Garden 
ranked second with an income of $98.16 per 
acre. Potatoes and broom corn ranked third 
and fourth respectively with incomes per acre 
as follows:—potatoes, $64.08; broom corn, 
$62.60. The highest average income per ani- 
mal was obtained from sow and litter project 
which was $83.05. The dairy cow ranked 
second with an income of $57.04 per animal. 

The most popular projects considered from 
the standpoint of the number of students en- 
rolled were:—Sow and litter with 363 students 
enrolled and a total scope of 416 sows with lit- 
ters; corn with 351 students enrolled and a 
total scope of 2694 acres; poultry with 322 stu- 
dents enrolled and a scope of 35,795 birds; 
pork production with 134 students and a scope 
of 1283 animals; dairy cows with 89 students 
and a scope of 210 animals and a baby beef 
with 84 students and a scope of 136 animals. 
Several other projects which proved profitable 
but selected by a smaller number of students 
were garden with 82 students enrolled, soy- 
beans with 70 students enrolled, and sheep with 
62 students enrolled. The wide range of 
projects shown in the summarized project re- 
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ports is a natural outcome of the diversity of 
climate and soil conditions in Missouri and the 
results shown by these reports, taken as a 
whole, indicate that the instructors have a pro- 
gressive attitude toward this very important 
phase of the Vocational Agriculture program. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF FORTHCOMING 
COURSES OF STUDY IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES. 


The following is an outline of the Junior 
and Senior High School Syllabi in the Social 
Studies. These bulletins are now ready for 
the printer and will be available for distribu- 
tion within a few weeks. The courses of study 
for the junior high school grades will be 
printed as bulletin number nine and that for 
the senior high school years as bulletin number 
ten. 

Seventh Grade Course. 
The Background of American Life. 

A course providing for the background of 
American Life seems adapted to boys and 
girls of the seventh grade. This course has 
been planned so that it will offer such ma- 
terials and provide such experience as will help 
seventh grade students to appreciate more fully 
the life of today. 

Eighth Grade Course. 
United States History. 

This course will be devoted to a study of 
United States History. The course has been 
planned so that it will be adapted to the group 
interests of the eighth grade pupils. 

Ninth Grade Course. 
The Practice of American Citizenship. 

The committee has planned the ninth grade 
work so that it will be devoted to a more in- 
tensive study of the means of maintaining 
social life. The work of this year, therefore, 
includes provision for detailed study of the 
social institutions and practice most essential 
to the maintenance and further development 
of our common social life. This course also 
suggests experiences that will assist in the de- 
velopment of desirable interests, attitudes, and 
habits connected with working for the common 
good. 

Tenth Grade Course. 
World History. 

On becoming familiar with the actual tools 
with which society works, ninth grade pupils 
might be expected to acquire new purposes 
to gain more knowledge about the world in 
general. The course for the tenth grade has 
been planned to meet this need through a course 
in World History. In some schools the one 
year course in World History may be ex- 
panded into a two years course for those high 
schools where a single year is not considered 
sufficient for the study of World History. 

Eleventh Grade Course. 
American History 

Following the study of World History in the 
tenth grade, the Senior High School Syllabus 
provides for a year of more intensive and 
mature study of American History. 
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Twelfth Grade Course. 
American Problems. 

The Primary purpose of the twelfth grade 
course on the Social studies is to provide the 
opportunity for more definite knowledge of the 
great social problems confronting the people 
of the United States. This course has been 
planned so as to stress the fundamental phases 
of our national life, such as the social, eco- 
nomic, political, vocational, and idealistic. 

The following is a brief topical outline of 


the Social Studies Syllabi by years. 
First Year Junior High School. 
The Background of American Life. 
I. How Geographical Conditions Influence 
Human Life. 


II. Types of Environment and Mankind. 
III. Our Inheritance. 
IV. How Man Learned to Control Natural 


Forces. 
V. How Civilization has Grown. 


VI. Examples of Civilization of the Near 
Fast. 
VII. Examples of Civilization from Early 
Europe. 
VIII. From the Old to the New. 
IX. Europe Preparing for Expansion. 


X. The New World, The Great Discovery 
of the Fifteenth Century. 
From Europe to America. 
The English Colonies. 
Second Year Junior High School. 
The United States. 
I. From Thirteen Colonies to Thirteen 
States, 1776-1781. , 
II. The Thirteen Confederate States, “The 
League of Friendship” 1781 to March 
4, 1789. 
The New Nation 1789-1801, “A Federal 
Republic.” 
IV. The New Nation Finding a Place 
Among the Nations, 1801-1829. 
V. Life in the New Nation, 1800-1829. 
VI. Expansion and Conflict, 1829-1865. 
VII. Reconstruction and Getting Together, 
1865-1900. 
Working Together for Our National 
Welfare, 1900-to the present. 
Third Year Junior High School. 
The Practice of American Citizenship. 
I. Introduction. 


XI. 
XII. 


III. 


VIII. 


II. The Social Organization of Society. 
III. Economic Phases of Social Life. 
IV. The Political Organization of Society. 


V. The Vocational Phases of Social Life. 
VI. — as an Important Phase of Social 
Life. 
First Year Senior High School. 
World History. 
I. The Period of Beginnings. 
II. The Period of Oriental Civilizations to 
500 B. C. 
The Period of Greco-Roman Civiliza- 
tion, 700 B. C.-300 A. D. 
The Period of Civilization in Tradition, 
300 A. D.-1100. 


III. 
IV. 
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V. The Period of Medieval Civilization, 
1100-1450. 
VI. The Period of Civilization in Readjust- 
ment, 1450-1648. 
VII. The Period of Early Modern Civiliza- 
tion, 1648-1763. 
VIII. The Period of Civilization in Revolution, 
1763-1870. 
IX. The Period of Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion, 1870-1927. 
Second Year Senior High School. 
American History. 
I. The Awakening of Western Europe, 
1200 to 1400. 
II. Western Europe Seeking New Con- 
tracts, 1400 to 1550. 
eIII. The New World and Its Inhabitants. 
IV. The Nations of Western Europe Estab- 
lishing Colonies in the New World, 
1550-1700. 

V. English Colonial America, 1607-1776. 
VI. The Period of Transition from Colonies 
to a Federal Republic, 1776-1789. 

VII. Building Our Nation and Finding Our 

Place, 1789-1829. 
VIII. Expansion, Contention, and Conflict, 
1829-1865. 


IX. Rebuilding and the Welding of North 
and South, East and West, 1865-1900. 

X. A World Power Working for Social 
Welfare at Home and Abroad, 1900 to 
the present. 
Third Year Senior High School. 

American Problems. 

I. Social Problems in American Life. 

II. Economic Problems in American Life. 

III. Political Problems in American Life. 

IV. Vocational Problems in American Life. 

V. American Ideals. 

Note: Schools wishing to offer five units of 
Social Science may offer the following courses: 
Freshman, Citizenship and Vocations; 
Sophomore, Early European History; 

Junior, Later European History; 
Senior, American History and Ameri- 
can Problems. 
Syllabus in the Junior-Senior 
High School English. 

The work of the Committee on the Junior- 
Senior High School Syllabus in English is 
practically completed. The Department ex- 
pects to have this material ready to send to 
the printer by October 1 and hopes to have 
the bulletin ready for distribution by Novem- 
ber 1. 


Education of the Crippled Child 


Henry S. Curtis, State Director of Hygiene and Physical Education. 


in Education which is spreading rapidly 

over the world at the present time is the 
movement for the care and education of the 
handicapped and crippled child. 

For many years nearly all states and cities 
have been making provision for the training 
of deaf and blind children, but it is only a 
little more than a decade ago, apparently, that 
the crippled child was discovered. Yet there 
are five or ten times as many crippled chil- 
dren in every state and city as there are blind 
and deaf children, and while the deaf child can- 
not be cured of his deafness nor the blind child 
of his blindness, the majority of the crippled 
children can be cured or at least greatly helped. 
Then, too, where it usually takes about a year 
and a half for a blind child or a deaf child 
to complete a year of academic work, the 
crippled child who has all of his time to study, 
often makes a grade and a half or even two 
grades in a year. 

We have had a number of surveys of crippled 
children covering several large cities and 
states. In all of these surveys there were 
found to be from three to six crippled chil- 
dren to each thousand of the population, ac- 
cording to the deformities which are listed as 
crippling. On the basis of three per thousand, 
about two are found to be of school age, and 
about one out of a thousand has not reached 
the age at which children are admitted to the 
public schools. 


On OF THE LARGE, new movements 


If the State of Missouri has a similar pro- 
portion of crippled children in its population, 
there are in the State about 11,500 crippled 
children of whom 7,000 would be of school age. 

There are now 170 crippled children in the 
Elias Michael School for Crippled Children in 
St. Louis and perhaps 25 or 30 more in Kansas 
City, making in the neighborhood of 200 
crippled children that are being cared for out 
of a possible 7,000 in the State of school age. 

In a careful study of the subject made by 
Prof. Charles Beery of the University of Mich- 
igan, he estimates that at the lowest possible 
minimum, there is one child in every thousand 
who needs training in a special school or class 
for cripples. As such classrooms can handle 
efficiently only about ten to fifteen children, 
this would mean that there should be a special 
classroom for crippled children in every city 
of 10,000 inhabitants. It would require pro- 
vision for about 1250 children in St. Louis and 
about 400 in Kansas City. 


The methods which are being employed for 
the education of these children in the different 
states are among the most forward-looking 
methods in Education. Beyond question the 
cripple is in much greater need of education 
than the normal child for the reason that his 
physical handicap may well prevent his ever 
making a living by manual work. He may 
be well fitted to be a stenographer or book- 
keeper or if the trouble is with his legs, he 
may be able to be a shoemaker or a tailor but 
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he will not be able to take the place of an 
unskilled laborer. 

The cripple has furnished most of the re- 
cruits for the army of beggars. Unable to 
make a living he has depended upon the char- 
ity of the public. He has held out his hand 
or sold pencils at street corners and especially 
at important conventions and gatherings he 
has always been in evidence. It is said, how- 
ever, that no child who has gone through a 
school for cripples has ever been found begging 
or selling pencils on the street, because he has 
learned how to make a living and has acquired 
a self-respect which makes him feel that this 
kind of an appeal is beneath him. 

If this problem is to be really solved in any 
state, the first step must be the location of the 
crippled children. The school census in the 
States of New York and Michigan requires the 
listing of all children from birth to 18 years 
of age in New York and to 21 years in Michi- 
gan. There is a special blank on which all 
crippled children are reported, which is sent to 
the Department of Public Schools in New York 
and to the Commission (State) on Crippled 
Children in Michigan. It is very important 
that this census should cover the pre-school 
years because at least one-third of all crippled 
children are less than six years old, and the 
problem is much easier of solution if taken 
up at once than it is at a later date. 

After the children are located, they require 
in the larger cities in general a special school. 
These schools are either built entirely on one 
floor or with inclined ways or elevators. The 
school rooms are without fixed desks and there 
is often a rail to which children may hold as 
they stand at the board or elsewhere. There 
are rooms for orthopedic treatment and for 
special gymnastic exercises and the playground 
is adapted for wheeled chairs and crutches. A 
number of such schools have been buili in the 
larger cities within the last decade. In the 
smaller cities, where it is not possible to pro- 
vide an entire building a classroom is set 
aside for their use. Twenty is the maximum 
number which may be handled in such a class- 
room. It is much better if the number can be 
limited to twelve or fifteen. 

These children are transported to the schools 
with a driver and an attendant in special 
busses. Often this attendant must carry some 
of the children from the bus to the school. 
There are two schools and 95 such classrooms 
in the City of New York; there are 27 cities 
in the State of Ohio that furnish either special 
classrooms or schools for crippled children. 

In the rural communities the children are 
sometimes transported to the consolidated 
school in the regular busses along with the 
other children. In some cases they are 
boarded out around special schools or class- 
rooms for crippled children in the larger towns. 

One of the most interesting phases of this 
work in New York, Ohio and Michigan, is the 
bedside instruction which is given to children 
who on account of distance from school or for 
other reasons are not able to attend any of the 


facilities furnished. For this instruction the 
teacher is usually paid $1.00 per hour. The 
children are supposed to receive three hours 
of instruction a week, according to the con- 
tract, though the teachers often give twice as 
much time as they are expected to give on ac- 
count of their interest in the children. The 


regular school program is usually covered. — 


The cost of this instruction is thus less than 
$150.00 per child per year, an amount that 
is not prohibitive. 

Teachers of these children are usually mar- 
ried women who have given up the teaching 
profession, retired teachers, substitute teach- 
ers or regular teachers who do this work even- 
ings or Saturdays. It is not unlikely that all 
this bedside instruction could be carried by 
volunteers in the beginning as a labor’of love. 

In Ohio and Michigan the local community 
pays the regular per capita cost of education 
as applies to normal children and the state 
carries the excess cost up to $200 or $300 per 
child. In hospitals and particularly in con- 
valescent hospitals following operations the 
same provision for the training of the children 
is made, the state again bearing the excess cost 
of education and the local community bearing 
the regular cost. 

There is a great need for the vocational 
training of crippled children insomuch as many 
of them will be debarred by their physical 
handicap from readily securing positions or 
following the usual occupations. Where the 
child is to be permanently crippled, pre-voca- 
tional work should be begun by the time he is 
13 or 14 years of age; when he reaches the 
age of sixteen, regular trade training to fit him 
for earning a livelihood should be begun. For 
this work, the Rehabilitation Service of the 
United States Government will pay the tuition. 

It is estimated that there are between 300,- 
000 and 400,000 crippled children in the United 
States, nearly three times as many children as 
there are school children in the City of St. 
Louis. Taken as a whole they represent an 
enormous educational problem and the time has 
about arrived for the training of teachers for 
work with these special classes. Two years 
ago, the State Teachers’ College at Yipsilanti, 
Michigan opened a special department for the 
training of teachers for crippled and other ab- 
normal children, and a similar department was 
opened at the State Teachers’ College of South- 
ern Illinois at Carbondale last year. 


In order to care for the children needing 
special instruction in the State of Missouri, 
would require from 250 to 350 teachers, a 
normal school of considerable size in itself. 
It seems likely that some provision for the 
training of these special teachers would soon 
be made in all progressive states. 

Last year the appropriation bill for Michi- 
gan carried a special appropriation to provide 
a hospital school at Yipsilanti, which might be 
used as a training school for students in these 
special classes. This item was stricken, how- 
ever, from the appropriation bill at the last 
moment. 
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School Funds Apportioned 


Another reminder of how inadequate 
the state funds are for the needs of our 
schools will be felt when the schools re- 
ceive the state funds this fall. The total 
amount which we had to apportion was 
$3,609,879.49. While this was approxi- 
mately $119,000 more than was available 
in 1926, yet the amount necessary for 
special school support this year exceeded 
anv previous year. There was only $321.- 
131.72 left for distribution for days attend- 
ance this year which cut the amount for 
each day to a fraction more than three 


mills a day. 
The amounts distributed for special school 
support the last two years are: 


1927 1926 
Rural schools ........... $356.115 $315.301 
High Schools ........... 87.621 89.170 
Schools for Defectives .. 95.880 87.000 
Consolidated sehools .... 771.015 551.428 
Rural High Schools ..... 187.285 159,914 


There were a few minor items which were 
taken out for snecial school sunvort amount- 
ing to a few hundred dollars. The only other 
item of much conseauence not mentioned is 
the amount apnvortioned to districts in which 
philanthronie institutions are located from 
which ornhan children attend school. This 
year $39.12216 was apnortioned to these 
sehools of which St. Lonis County received 


$15.123 apportioned as follows: 

SERRE ae $2955.00 
SIRES ga ae ei attest ce eae ARTE.O0 
ST ce oe ae Le aikae ay tale 1795.00 
og cia nal eGcdin ie Guiana 3980.00 
Re ee ae es Ske reae 470.75 
I ag sce arn Rain 177& BN 
i a re ag 13487.50 
PN ta gig og i nae aceon emg 1286.00 
a Oe a ee eee 841.50 
IE, rics ithe eat wikiannigeea te iive am 2093.75 
INE PER Sn Riven ge ane tL apn 2672.00 
MI i te a emi 2326.50 


The law providing for the apportionment to 
schools edneating ornhans was nassed by the 
5&rd Assemhlv and provides that $2.75 a month 
shall be allowed for each ornhan provided this 
does not exceed two-thirds of the annual cost 
of edneating the child. There mnst he at 
least 15 ornhan children in the districts attend- 
ing school before the district can receive these 
funds. 

The total amount annortinned this vear to 
each county and the City of St. Lonis are: 


I thé eit wna ag a kas oie aeeee $2479N 90 
EOE = ee eens a Erne ORR7. 5A 
I ce ra edd dee ee 114R9.18 
a. REE? SUS a eer ammo niney 149°R6.028 


Barry . 66559.35 


ee 


i ete aaa ai so eiae en 14158.30 
i ak aes cr ar a aoe a mee 18561.83 
eta belt ew kaw an eae 16553.75 
EN ate he oe anon keen eA 19212.82 
ea ag GREE, pe eee ee Sao ee oe ae 20826.36 
EOE OR eT 61642.74 
i a ae a 42182.30 
RETR SECs Sentry seer ee Geen 10795.33 
hs ois Gee cn Kas hee a6 ee 13128.79 
a ee 27595.87 
DC vsreackawokawanes 29345.43 
at at a aia ie Seles big alia vam nin 13270.30 
a iat ah a ae a 13080.13 
RR i ark errane aodung cats biacaped diddicavein Gail 15168.80 
ESS re ees ore anes 12422.13 
EE ado 6 hess cena we ihiaraii ale ante 14597 30 
Ss is os dun cin au alate ee ae Re 49295.10 
Er a ee eee 8933.65 
ee ne eee 23512.13 
i neta a 10804,20 
Ta ia a ae i ra el a aga ea ie 19599 4n 
Rd ee eh oe hte ee 12457.19 
I a ci il i ed ar .. 2689.95 
ee er rs eee 12453.02 
Te Ne ee ees tae 87779.75 
a a ns tae 113292.17 
es a al 9229.54 
GS RSE Reece eae eee, eee 29814.74 
Oe er eer 84216.90 
Ne a ee ee ee ree 6204.99 
TT i616 red toch alg we wradtammancn ete 80871.84 
EER REFEREE ae ra ener ney conte 8510.24 
a he nl i re LS 11024.27 
I i a i es oe pa 61719.64 
ee ee er ere 19675 98 
MI Gack Sale toe yk le 14149.05 
RE RRS Rs a een oF) learns 1R112.28 
0 Erne een aoe 1547290 
eS Sa OEY cee ae eect Nee rae 11488 76 
i ihe i is oe ed R192 74 
RR tars a Sale. kee kin oe BRR2T_2Q4 
DN a an Bet oh CL eee 14259. 38 
CN “Sukh catigesead wake ea eee 2879423.06 
i a ak ails a ee te coe 71863.72 
ER ree. 8 i 16408.45 
Ae Pe: Beer are inet Pint 15498.60 
RE eR ee igs ae, Ae see ge Sew 9225.06 
EES APE ee ane os, re 29127.42 
a lg ee pee Mel Re B82 17244.24 
Tc San ag tr le B ira 2ORNK AR 
gg eye ee a BET es ae 10649.99 
EP ae Lc waa aticke ne cbae a ee ARRRAT 
a et ee ee ee 1#241.52 
I i hcg rary a 19R42.70 
a ee ee 6142R.47 
I ae a c winiian a due % cack ake 1RR71 95 
ERRORS SI Ae EPR et Rive roealy ee leer 92976 91 
RE eg At tae he a es ad 19RF4 2 
ER eee eee ae EP a ee 1952942 
EERE CTS OES RCRE So a eI GARD 74 
ER trea eh Le Ce 18244.19 
RII as ue ht a 15195.29 
a elpany ae JURE aeae avant Senter Sethe 10396.99 
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a ge atin da i yd ena ace 10839.97 
NE, os cod ais de cma ame teats 11857.77 
SE re Teor ee eT Eee 12814.51 
ae eee 37751.45 
id ace ee' dc aiad lad mean micit 51052.79 
I Sina inte ar hack pin a ese eeigud eG 22850.97 
EE a ediibin wm badd dee AE een 33402.61 
RESELL ren en one oe oe err 5776.11 
ie hennho wdc se eeNe ene e ene ew 34762.76 
ect, Cgc dk oe ai dene mame nial 95129.80 
EE seen a cla igh bi gtrhiad a Wwavew seme eim 8996.61 
ae ha sd aaah a praigne wee abackind 23872.92 
PE. wehbe dre knee whe tad aoe aad 45421.72 
DT Nivawmcavdatacdwhbaaaleassomen 14250.77 
EE tee Oi ak oN eae eeahee ae eain 11258.93 
Ne as a iat a ane ale awe 31356.45 
ica 2a a Nails miso dip aida sone 31287.46 
ED tc bia chee meek asad oblate 13525.30 
ec aki hain Kg bh miealeene Se alaae 6866.82 
Zh pon bebubeacteeeesedescee 16613.41 
ed ets a nl ecae were 17490.48 
ee rere ee eee re 29923.08 
Dt neisdcihecdedeonesacacedoes 40238.04 
oc. seca eaadr me 8858.59 


Ce ee are 15598.31 
Pe CE cvciscenebesaasewmnn 41602.06 
i NE os cat wewwslededebeiem 3899.19 
RE UE, ai rertgcataahiiay kgdb ay Se aie at ee 94933.70 
DE ed co wads Anes Sneaky dak Ia ee 20934.05 
ee oe PCE Pe 10339.71 
re re eae Seen ee 7557.34 
RII = sheen acid ou slnhv ac nisin asad hs a oe as 29580.27 
RNIN 3: insets‘ lta a aria aa databann anenaiekoael 51527.28 
i a aia eile aa ai a ae 9967.80 
DE, +: sresaq ose ey beusedasons en 68249.25 
ES ak oi onwiden aah aires ee wee ae 30964.45 
cr a Da ea ai 14363.46 
RII 6 igatacta ndedon ariacaba n Wew ita ad lab 36678.64 
SN od apna eh seni ct tacig Se loa este a 81308.57 
DO. cctkw«abudectiheneers Sawa 20886.83 
BEE cvddiduiggeesindabenda eens 3926.93 
NOI ani: 5ckhpernt aaa ae arn andl sion 26715.64 
I a alee fe carla Ae a erat aca creel 45724.62 
SE ao 5a ace alles Salen arate Rinne wi 44080.19 
Raa ret one mae tere eer ee 9128.92 
MEE Shes dd sbn bina a ddenes mame 38399.38 
De SE EE  kvececaceccvaseuscuss 355298.15 


MORE PRACTICAL TRAINING NEEDED 


By. Geo. W. Reavis, State Director, Vocational Education. 


O WELL MATURED person who 

has been engaged in educational 

work for a number of years will fail 
to recognize the many problems which 
constantly press themselves upon the 
mind for solution. There are many and 
varied objectives set up by educators to 
be attained if the goal is ever reached. 


After the last word has ben said about 
the true object and function of education, 
it remains and will still remain a fact 
that humanity must be fed, clothed, and 
sheltered if the said humanity continues 
to exist on the earth. It is quite evident 
also that a large per cent of the popula- 
tion will always be required to engage in 
the process of feeding, clothing and pre- 
paring shelter for mankind. 


A certain per cent of the people will 
always be engaged in making useful ar- 
ticles such as, all types of labor saving de- 
vices, and other things which are more or 
less useful in furnishing pleasure, enter- 
tainment, and recreation for the people in 
general. 

Still others will continue to be engaged 
in such pursuits as law, medicine, the 
ministry, editors and teachers. In a com- 
plex system of society such as exists to- 
day, these and many other groups of 


workers are essential and each group 
should be trained as far as humanly pos- 
sible for the work in which a vast major- 
ity of the group will ultimately and finally 
be engaged. For example, a group of 
farm boys in a typical consolidated School 
District or a small town district should be 
given considerable training in the best 
methods of all types of the best farm prac- 
tices because a very large per cent will 
remain on the farm, become dirt farmers, 
and further because of the fact that the 
vast majority will not enter an agricul- 
tural college and complete the Course. 
Recognizing this outstanding fact and 
in order to promote vocational training es- 
pecially adapted to prepare young people 
to work with their hands and earn a liveli- 
hood in the most effective and efficient 
manner, the Federal government and the 
States co-operate in providing large sums 
of money to subsidize vocational training 
in the publie schools. The lines of work 
for which this special fund is available 
are vocational agriculture, home econom- 
ies, and industrial and trade training. 
While each line of work has made a very 
satisfactory showing perhaps vocational 
agriculture has made the most outstanding 
record during the past ten years, Under 
the Smith-Hughes law the State and Fed- 
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eral Governments pay two-thirds the sal- 
ary of a teacher who devotes full time to 
agriculture. The number of students tak- 
ing this practical course has been growing 
steadily. Between 90 and 95 per cent of 
the rural boys attending high school are 
enrolled in vocational agriculture in the 
120 schools earrying this course. These 
students, in addition to the regular class 
room work are required to carry at least 
one home project in either animal hus- 
bandry or farm crops. These projects are 
supervised by the instructor who is em- 
ployed on a twelve months basis. 

Judging from the accurate results ob- 
tained by the 120 schools and more than 
3000 students carrying this practical train- 
ing, there should be 500 or 600 schools in 
the State offering this course. One of 
the best ways to improve farm conditions 
is to educate properly those who are to be 
the farmers and the need of more prac- 
tieal training along this line is shown by 
the fact that more than ten thousand new 
farmers are needed each year while less 
than one-half that number is being trained 
each year in an effective manner. 

Vocational home economies as taught in 
our schools today prepares girls for the 
art of homemaking and gives them exactly 
the information they need now and in the 
future. Practical work in dietetics, care 
of the sick, nutrition, foods, and clothing, 
home sanitation and decoration and meal 
planning and serving will be most helpful 
to each girl who of course is a potential 
home maker. While thousands of girls 
are receiving this work the great need is 
that more schools should offer this course. 

There are several cities which are indus- 
trial in character, but up to date have done 
nothing to train industrial workers 
through the school system. 

However a number of schools have es- 
tablished such courses during the past 
year among which are Boonville, Flat 
River, Jefferson City, and Joplin. The 
type of skills necessary to be successful in 
the various trades is taught in these trade 
schools and an outstanding example is 
that of the Lathrop Trade School in 
Kansas City. Evening and part-time 
schools are becoming more numerous and 
while thousands of people are receiving 
the exact training they need to carry on 
their chosen life’s work through attend- 
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ance at these schools, yet many more 
schools of this type should be opened. 

In the memory of many people now liv- 
ing, the term ‘‘finishing school’’ was a 
much used term, It left the impression 
that by attending school a few years one’s 
education was complete. This old idea 
that one may secure a complete or finished 
education by attending school a short time 
is rapidly passing and the new conception 
of education is that of a continuing pro- 
cess which lasts through life. In other 
words education has a receding goal. It 
is a dynamic something and never static. 
It should be kept in mind that for the 
vast majority of the race training that 
means anything in the bread and butter 
struggle must be practical and tie up 
closely with the vocation in which one is 
engaged. A practical course in poultry 
management, soils, feeds and feeding, farm 
sanitation, economics, farm management 
and a long list of other vital questions 
have much cultural value along with the 
practical value. Vocational agriculture 
differs from some other school studies in 
that the information gained is usable and 
functions now and in the future. Evening 
schools for adults form a big part also of 
the vocational program and a finishing 
school has no part in our conception of the 
modern term education. The goal is ever 
receding. 








Winners Must Pay for State Letters. 

The Journal-Post which has paid for the 
State letters heretofore is not paying for them 
this year and as the Department does not 
have sufficient funds to cover this expense, 
they will have to be paid for by the winner. 
The high school letter will be 40 cents and the 
college and teachers’ letter will be 50 cents. 

Last year there were won 1150 high school 
letters, 40 super high school letters, 263 col- 
lege and teachers letters and 8 teachers super 
letters. 


Growing of an actual crop in accordance with 
farm practice as taught in class in evening 
vocational agricultural schools in Alabama is 
required of each person enrolled in such 
schools. The course usually provides 12 regu- 
lar lessons, given at night in local school 
buildings, and 6 seasonal lessons, given dur- 
ing work hours on some centrally located farm. 
All-day vocational schools have increased dur- 
ing the past five years in Alabama from 32 to 
72 and evening classes from 14 to 76. 
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Foot Hills 


by Beulah Weldon. 
The First-prize Story in the Third Quaterly Harmon-Survey Award 
in the Field of Public Education. 


Printed by courtes) 


UR FURNITURE was half in the truck 

and half on the sidewalk. Mr. Sweeny, 

the reporter of the “Daily Herald,” 
begged us for some details of our “flitting.” 
We told him we were going “over the moun- 
tain.” Why we were willing to leave a com- 
fortable Pennsylvania Dutch brick house for 
the doubtful comfort of a mountain dwelling 
he could not understand. We did tell him that 
we were going to open a little one-room school 
that had been closed for two years, but fearing 
that he would confuse us with missionaries, 
we said no more. 

All the stories I had ever read of fairyland 
came back to me as our truck plowed through 
the winding mud road, forded creeks and finally 
stopped before a tiny white-washed log cabin. 
The creek, spanned by a rough foot-log, flowed 
in front, a pine clad hill rose sharply ovposite 
and a small peach orchard climbed abruptly 
from the back door. I am sure the driver of 
the truck was relieved to be there but gladder 
than he were the two young “mammy cats” 
that had journeyed in hat boxes fastened over 
the mud guards. 

The doors and window frames of the cabin 
were olive green and the floors were clean. 
The house smelled of pine wood. Food was 
to be kept in a cave on a hillside. The chicken 
house was snacious, with cement floor, but un- 
tenanted and uncleaned for two vears. Going 
for water was like a trip to Titania’s palace, 
a narrow grassy path hetween tall nines, the 
spring coming “out the rock” and flowing 
through a bark trough. With night came the 
first flaw. The door had no lock. Our nearest 
neighbor lived a mile away. In our city ignor- 
ance we were worried but a large rat trap 
soon solved our problem. This set firmly in 
the door which would not completely close as- 
sured us of safetv. 

Our first breakfast was exciting. My part- 
ner, Emma Burgess, economically burned up 
the scrans of vaver and trash found in the 
house. I was in the act of turning the eggs 
when a terrific report shook the house. The 
stove lids rattled and the front nanels of the 
stove flew out. A harmless looking little pill 
box of salt must have been priming powder. 

That night old Lizette arrived. She was 
twentv-eight. hut the proud curve of her neck 
hespoke a svirit of lingering vouth. For hours 
that day I had labored with the chicken house. 
Fifty large boxes full of fertilizer had been 
cleaned off that floor and niled in the garden. 
Lizette’s new home had been serubhed and 
whitewashed. Mv back was stiff. but I forgot 
it when I looked at that beantiful old mare. 
We three were to live through many experi- 
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ences together, some tragic, some humorous 
but that moonlight night when she same to us, 
she won her way to our hearts. 

The first month in the new little home was 
spent in learning to know our neighbors. Mat- 
tie Thompson came daily to give me lessons in 
the care of Lizette. The Urners invited us to 
a peach paring and we staved until the moon 
had set. Then we surrendered ourselves to 
Lizette, who brought us in inky darkness 
through seven fordings of the creek to our 
cabin. We went to the Sunday School picnic 
held on the school grounds, and my heart sank 
when I stepned inside that school house. For 
two years the doors had been opened twice, 
once in August of each year for the picnic. 
Apparently the windows had been opened more 
frequently for there were evidences that it had 
been used as a lodging house by young men 
whose unsteady legs could not be trusted to 
carry them home. A platform stood at one 
end of the room and on it a desk with a slant- 
ing top. The dust-covered books were strewn 
in disorder on the floor. A picture of George 
Washington with the glass broken hung crook- 
edly over the teacher’s desk. The ancient seats 
were screwed tight to the floor which sagged 
alarmingly beneath the big rusty wood stove. 

The week hefore school was to onen we had 
a meetine with the trustees. Columbus Urner 
and Van Buren Reisler. and the County Suner- 
intendent of Schools. The third trustee. Anna- 
nais Brown, had been offended several years 
before and refused to attend. There were no 
sanitarv arrangements. the girls’ privy lving 
in a ditch and the boy’s standing uncertuinly 
over a branch of the creek. During that con- 
versation I sacrificed my reputation for mod- 
esty, but achieved two modern sanitary toilets, 
placed the required distance from the stream, 
and therefore, conspicuously along the road. 
Thev had value as an example to the com- 
munity; only forty per cent of our neighbors 
possessed one. 

We finished our rounds of the neighborhood 
by the end of August. We visited everv house, 
met the narents and enrolled the children for 
school. The grown-ups were courteous. but 
heneath their noliteness we elimpsed their at- 
titude toward “learning.” Most of them were 
sincerely glad that the school was to he 
opened, but a few made it clear that should 
going to school affect the corn planting or the 
campaign “agin” notato bugs, .the corn and 
bues wonld come first. ; 

We had been told that Aunt Liz had two chil- 
dren with her, little Maria, daughter of a niece 
dead at thirty with tuberculosis, and a boy “no 
kin, only the cow boy.” Aunt Liz was glad 
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to see us. Yes, her little Maria was a good 
child. She’d learn fast too. No, that was the 
only one. The boy couldn’t learn. He was 
“dumb.” They just kept him to watch the 
cows and he’d be no use if he went to school. 
To tell her that he must go, that the law re- 
quired it was useless. The men “gigged” and 
dynamited the creek and trapped out of season. 
What could the law do anyway ? 

The great first day came at last with an 
enrollment of 24 boys and girls from 6 to 17 
years old, and theoretically from the first to 
the seventh grade. They came barefoot and 
curious. We spent the day getting acquainted 
and by afternoon I had decided that there was 
only one way to grade my pupils; in two 
groups, those that had been in school and those 
that had not. If one child should perchance 
stray from one group to the other, it wouldn’t 
matter much. 

Those shy boys and girls in their overalls 
and calicoes, many of whose grandfathers had 
fought in the Civil War, had never heard of 
America. They thought their country was 
ruled by a king and that the name of the 
king was Mr. Wilson. Some were without 
doubt eligible for membership in the Daugh- 
ters and Sons of the American Revolution. I 
soon found that they were lineal descendants 
of the men who revolted against George the 
Third, not only in the fact of birth but essen- 
tially in spirit. If they had had a motto it 
would have been, “we won’t take nothin’ off 
nobody.” 

The school tradition was for discipline by 
beating. Mr. Muller had achieved fame as a 
pedagogue, by making it necessary for the 
mothers to sew on each morning the buttons 
that had been spanked off the day before. I 
had been advised by a seasoned parent, the 
father of three “do less” boys and two prosti- 
tutes to “treat ’em rough,” and so we formed 
a student government, albeit with difficulty. 
They had never heard of voting. My oldest 
girl, who was slow of speech and thought, 
was unwilling to vote. I finally got her to 
say that she had been told never to “sign no 
paper.” The two “bad boys” of the school 
were elected president and vice-president. One 
of the rules decided upon by the officers was 
that there was to be no spitting on the floor. 
When this announcement was made, Carrie, the 
one who had been afraid to vote, said loudly and 
without preface, “If I want to spit, "Im going 
to spit.” This was challenged by the new vice- 
president who proceeded to prove forcibly that 
he was able to enforce rules by beating up 
Carrie’s brother since he could not beat her. 

A teacher of a formal ‘school would have 
been horrified at many things. Much dog 
trading went on among the boys, one of whom 
owned fifteen. It was no uncommon occurrance 
to have a nice friendly dog, on his way from 
one home to another, spend the day tied to 
the leg of his owner’s desk. 
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We found very early that we could simul- 
taneously learn and play and be of some use 
to the community. The parents of the children 
had no recreation. We decided to furnish it. 
Every month we gave a play or a party of 
some sort to the grown-ups. First there was 
an Armistice Day celebration. The owner of 
the newspaper in the nearest village gave us a 
flag. The trustees of the school cut and planted 
a pole in the front yard. Everyone was invited. 
More than half of the guests refused the 
printed programs with words “can’t read.” 
The children sang and recited. The minister 
in his opening prayer thanked God that the 
teacher and the nurse had come to them. The 
flag was raised with ceremony and a tow- 
headed boy in overalls read the Declaration 
of Independence. His sister came to me the 
next day. That night there had been a dis- 
agreement at home which I was to settle, 
please. “That there word, Pap he said it is 
‘declamation’ and Maw she said it is ‘decora- 
tion,’ which is it?” 

Every experience taught us more forcibly 
that interest is the mainspring of learning. 
Children who were bored to apathy by school 
room routine sweated in their efforts to learn 
to read their parts in entertainments or the 
words of the songs they sang so happily. 

During these months Emma Burgess was 
sowing the seeds that were to grow into a 
genuine interest in and respect for health. A 
tooth brush drill was introduced. The “chores” 
of the “Health Crusaders” were counted daily 
by striving “pages” and “squires,” and the 
stumbling block for most of them was the 
weekly bath. The “chore” of washing hands 
before meals made it necessary for towels to 
be hemmed in sewing class and washed each 
day after the noonday meal. Hot soup or 
cocoa was cooked on the new wood stove, the 
sugar, cocoa and vegetables brought by the 
children in turn, the milk furnished by the 
“community cow,” given to us by a kindly 
physician and the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Christmas, Washington’s Birthday, Easter, 
and the coming of spring were celebrated by 
school and community together. Mothers came 
to school to make the boys’ costumes for the 
Health Pageant in May, the girls making their 
own in sewing class. A sloping hillside above 
a grassy meadow was our theatre. A sapling 
poplar was the May pole and an oak stump 
the Queen’s throne. 

Early in the afternoon of this festival day, 
streamers of bright crepe paper were fastened 
to the May pole and wrapped around it safe 
from the slight breeze. Consternation reigned 
when just before the performance it was 
discovered that a cow, in protest against this 
use of her pasture, had chewed the strings of 
the May pole. Safety pins soon repaired the 
damage and the little health fairies slew the 
dragon germs, and pie and fried foods and 
other enemies of healthy children. 
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During these months our household had 
rapidly grown. We had taken to live with 
us Aunt Liz’s cow boy, Terence, little Maria 
and her two older sisters, who had been in- 
fected during their infancy by their tubercular 
mother. We took them first because they 
needed a home, but also because we found out, 
even in this short time what happened to chil- 
dren left without proper guardianship. My 
partner made a six months’ survey for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which was an attempt 
to evaluate the “human output” of the com- 
munity during the preceding hundred years. 
These findings were labelled “dynamite” and 
left unpublished, but they taught us the sordid 
future of children left without parents. An- 
other reason for taking the children was the 
deep seated belief that God sent tuberculosis 
and that it was useless to expect to recover. 
The rapid cure of these two girls did much more 
than any amount of preaching, and besides our 
neighbors could no longer feel old Old Aunt 
Carrie’s contempt for “two old maids telling 
us how to bring up our children.” 

I should like to linger over those early 
months. The County Board of Education was 
generous. The platform wrs discarded and a 
new desk placed in the corner of the room. 
A new roof made the pails set about to catch 
the rain unnecessary. The children’s desks 
were unscrewed from the floor so that the 
room could be used for community parties. 
When the new aesks came, the old ones were 
taken out and placed under the trees. There 
on warm days the children studied in groups 
in the open air. One day when a visitor ar- 
rived there were only six children in the room; 
the others were out under the trees. The 
student government put down deep roots. One 
morning our little Terence awoke with a cough 
and a temperature. I had to drive six miles 
for a doctor. My way led by the home of the 
vice-president of the student government. I 
stopped and asked him to open school without 
me. Returning at ten-thirty, I found the flag 
up, opening exercises over and three arithmetic 
classes in peaceful progress. 

During the second summer the physicians in 
a nearby sanitorium volunteered to make a 
physical examination of the school children. 
We had one hundred per cent attendance, al- 
though some of them had to be “fetched” by 
old Lizette. The defects disclosed were cor- 
rected. This meant many trips to the County 
Seat where Miss Burgess specialled four cases 
of tonsillectomy at one time. A generous 
dentist from “over the mountain” held a dental 
clinic in our house. 

Gradually our work developed and extended. 
A reading club and a “singing society” for 
grown-ups met once a week at the schoolhouse. 
Miss Burgess was authorized by the County 
Superintendents to extend her health activities 
to the three nearby schools. During the 
second year my “free” school was given a set- 
back by the appearance on my wall of a 
daily schedule which divided my day in twenty- 
six periods. Its presence had a depressing 
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psychological effect although I can truthfully 
say I never carried it out consistently one 
single day of my teaching. 

For four years we lived and worked in our 
schoolhouse and on our little farm. “Manna” 
from interested friends helped to keep the 
family together. Now the “dumb” cow boy 
who had had to start in the first grade al- 
though ten years old was ready for high 
school after four years’ study. One of the 
girls, too, was ready. We know that just over 
the next foot-hill was another community ex- 
actly like ours, and another and another. We 
couldn’t live in all of them and we couldn’t 
induce others to leave the city for such a life as 
ours. (In my enthusiasm I had approached a 
number of colleges and talked to the seniors. 
This was during my second year of teaching. 
With more experience there came the convic- 
tion that much more than a college degree was 
necessary, that to place in an isolated rural 
school an inexperienced college girl—inexperi- 
enced in life, not in teaching method—would 
often be fatal to her and probably only a de- 
gree less so to the school.) 

The only solution seemed to lie in bringing 
these communities together. The village three 
miles away was the logical center and so in the 
beginning of our fifth year we tore up our 
roots, not painlessly, and moved our family to 
the village. For two years I worked in the two 
room school as assistant to the principal who 
had taught in the same room for forty years. 

Miss Burgess was taken over by the health 
department first as public health nurse for the 
upper part of the county and then in charge 
of the county as a whole. After six years of 
classroom work I began to feel that what I had 
learned might possibly be put to some wider 
use. I did not want to leave my chosen state 
so I sought the State Superintendent of 
schools. “Frankly,” said he, “I see no place 
for you in our system unless you wish to train 
for a year or so as a helping teacher. But 
even then I doubt if you would do. You are 
interested in the sociological conditions sur- 
rounding the schoolhouse. That’s all right, of 
course, but we want teachers whose main and 
controlling interest is in classroom methods.” 
The vision of my daily schedule rose before 
me and I departed sadly and with many a back- 
ward glance at my beautiful adopted state. 


* * * * * * 


Almost two years have passed and I return 
for the Christmas holidays. I find a vigorous 
county nursing and health program. 

In the village the community club organized 
with much difficulty three years ago is flourish- 
ing. It holds a weekly meeting and dance and 
own its own piano. The consolidated school is 
a solid fact of red brick. Its doors will open 
next week and to its next term will be brought 
the children of our little mountain school-house 
and those of the three similar and adjacent 
communities. 

-. think this means more light in the foot 
ills. 
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WE CANNOT tell you enough of the utmost clarity 
of tone of this new Orthophonic Victrola for 
schools. You hear music exactly as it is—it seems 
emerging direct from the throat of the singer or 
dramatic speaker, or from the clear instruments 
of the orchestra! 

This lustrous-oak cabinet in early Italian style 
has every proved necessity for school use! Rear 
wheels move the Victrola easily from room to 
room, and lock automatically when at rest. The 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


The Sandman; 2. Spinning Song (Grant Schaefer) ; 
Slumber Boat; The Top; The Fairies (Gaynor) 
ANNA HOWARD 20738—75c 

The Nightingale (Garrett) ; ‘Sky Music (Norfolk 
Chimes) ; Pull a Cherry (French) ; Swing Song; 
Fiddle-dee-dee (Old English) ; The Postillion 
(Taubert); The Dairy Maids (Old English) ; 
My Banjo (Italian) —EDNA BROWN . 20744—75c 


RHYTHMS 
Rhythm Medley Nos. 1 and 2 Lee 
ORCHESTRA . » 20526—75¢ 
STUDY OF INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 


Instruments of the Orchestra — Strings; Wooed- 
winds; Brass; Percussion—vicTOR ORCHESTRA— 


20522-20523—75c each 
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With this new 


SCHOOL 
ORTHOPHONIC 
VICTROLA 


you hear the most 
beautiful music of the world 
exactly as it is 


Play beautiful music every day. If 
the child can only hear music—he 
will love it. He will appreciate 
it, distinguish what is finest and 
have an intimacy with real beauty. 


needles cannot spill even when the Victrola is 
carried up the stairs. A portion of the back lifts 
into a shelf—your own desk. The Victrola stops 
automatically when the record is finished. And 
you can lock both doors and the cover to prevent 
tampering. . . . School price $165. Arrange a pay- 
ment plan with your Victor dealer. Or write us. 
There are now New Orthophonic Records for 
every class in every grade in school. Complete 
list, to date, on request. Hear these: 


ORIGIN OF PATRIOTIC SONGS 
Yankee Doodle—Violin (Old Jig); Violin (Old 
Nursery Rhyme) ; Piccolo and Drums; Full Band. 
Dixie—Banjo, Tambourine, Clappers; Piccolo 
and Drums ; Full Band—vicror BAND . 20166—75c 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR GROUP SINGING 
America the Beautiful (Bates-Ward); Battle 
Hymn of the Republic (Howe-Steffe) ; Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean (Thomas A. Becket) — 
pipe organ by MARK ANDREWS 20745—75c 
SONGS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Hark! Hark! the Lark! (Cymbeline) —LAMBERT 
MURPHY; Who is Sylvia (Two Gentlemen of 
Verona) (Shakespeare-Schubert) —RoyAL DADMUN 
4008—$1.00 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Good News; Live a-Humble—TUSKEGEE QUARTET 
520—75c 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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ITEMS of INTEREST 














NATIONAL PICTURE WEEK—OCTOBER 
10 TO 20. 


Good pictures for the school—where can we 
get them? 

Every school needs the best reproductions of 
the great paintings of the world. For hang- 
ing on the wall, these reproductions should be 
large in size, in order to be adequately seen. 
They should reproduce the colors of the orig- 
inal, since color is so large a part of the 
beauty of painting. 

For class study, the pictures may be smaller, 
but still of excellent quality, truthful to their 
originals. Such pictures are available— 
thousands of subjects. 

As a help to those who are looking for the 
right pictures, there will be a celebration of 
National Picture Week, October 10 to 20. This 
is an annual observance under the direction 
of the American Art Bureau, an educational 
organization which has for its purpose the 
promotion of picture appreciation. 

In many communities where good pictures 
have been scarce or quite lacking, the interest 
of some teacher has been the beginning of real 
appreciation and actual possession of good 
pictures. In such communities, the pictures 
which adorn many a home are joyous testi- 
monial to the success of such a missionary of 
beauty. 

The art supervisor or some other teacher 
may enlist the interest of the Parent-Teacher 
Association or the local woman’s club to or- 
ganize a committee for raising funds to pur- 
chase pictures for the schools—one or more 
each year. 

The great number of excellent reproductions 
of the world’s fine paintings, available in sizes 
ranging from miniature prints (for note-book 
work) to those adequate for the large wall- 
spaces of the school, make it possible for every 
child to have a glimpse at least of this most 
fascinating—yes, imperatively necessary— 
world of beauty. Such pictures—only those 
of excellent quality should be a child’s com- 
panion—are obtainable at reasonable prices. 

The Missouri State Teachers Association 
thru its Reading Circle Committee has ar- 
ranged to furnish at small cost a packet of ten 
well selected pictures in colors 7x10 inches in 
size mounted on a mat 10x13 inches. These 
are in original colors and can be had at $2.50 
the set from E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, 
Missouri. Smaller prints of these for indi- 
vidual study may also be secured from him. 
These cost 1c each when furnished in com- 
plete sets. Each set contains 15 miniatures of 
each of the 10 larger pictures. The set sells 
for $1.50. 


K. F. R. U. DEBATERS SCHOOL 


Stephens College at Columbia, Missouri, be- 
ginning October 25th will broadcast through 
its station KFRU matters of vital interest to 
high school debaters. The program will last 
fifteen minutes and will begin at 7:15 on the 
evenings of October 25, November 1, 8, 15 and 
22nd. The school in debating, will be con- 
ducted by Mary Asbury McKay, Instructor in 
Political Science, Stephens College in coopera- 
tion with Professor C. H. Williams, Director 
of Extension Division of U. of M. and Secre- 
tary of the Missouri High School Debating 
League and Mrs. W. A. Masters, President of 
Missouri P.-T. A. 


SCHOOLS CONTRIBUTE TO INTER- 
NATIONAL GOOD WILL 

School children on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary took part in competitive 
games in connection with the celebration of 
child health day at Calexico, Calif. For this 
occasion the Mexican guests were given free 
passage through the United States customs 
and immigration barriers. The event was fos- 








EXCELLENT LIBRARY BOOKS 


When you make your order be sure to include 
GRADES 1 and 2 
Alaska Primer Porter 
Modern School Readers, Thompson and Wilson 
—Primer 
Modern School Readers, First Grade, Thomp- 
son and Wilson 
Modern School Readers, Second Grade, Thomp- 
son and Wilson 
GRADES 3 and 4 
Modern School Readers, Third Grade, Thomp- 
son and Wilson 
Modern School Readers, Fourth Grade, Thomp- 
son and Wilson 
Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Craig, Book 3 
Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Book 4, Craig 
Type Stories of the World for Little Folk 
GRADES 5 and 6 
Modern School Readers, Fifth Grade, Thomp- 
son and Wilson 
Modern School Readers, Sixth Grade, Thomp- 
son and Wilson 
Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Book 5, Craig 
Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Book 6, Craig 
North America, Fairbanks 
GRADES 7 and 8 
Europe, Fairbanks 
Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Jr. H. S., 
Book 7 
Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Jr. H. S., 
Book 8 
Our Common Birds, Hamilton 
South America, Fairbanks 
For sale by 
E. M. CARTER, COLUMBIA, MO. 
(See Reading Circle List) 
McINDOO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Sixth Fleor, Manufacturers Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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“The Shorthand 
We Have Been 
Waiting For!” 
—Educators Say 


“Instructors enjoy teaching it; students enjoy 
studying it,”’ one school principal writes. Every- 
where, educators give high endorsement to Speed- 
writing, the simple, natural shorthand, written in 
the plain letters of the alphabet. Schools are 
adopting it; teachers are using it personally. 

ryt + 


re) The CEH WEHLIT TU 


All the drudgery of teaching and learning short- 
hand is eliminated by this easy, scientific system. 
No signs and symbols, no tedious practice or 
memory work. You put the familiar a-b-c’s to 
work at once. 

Extension Course for Teachers 

You can qualify to teach Speedwriting or learn 
it for personal use through our special Teacher’s 
Course, conducted on the correspondence plan. 
You can master the system thoroughly in a few 
weeks of spare time study. 


Write for Free Booklet 
Where shall we send your copy of the interest- 
ing booklet that tells the full story of Speed- 
writing ? 
BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc., Dept. 164K 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 

















NATURE STUDY and 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
SERIES 


By Alice Jean Patterson 


Department of Nature Study and Elementary 
Science, Illinois State Normal University 
Author of 


Studies in Science, The Study of Nature, The 
Spinner Family, Harmful and Helpful Insects 


These books each cover a year’s work in nature 
study and health education. The purpose of the 
books is, in the first place, to plan lessons simple 
enough to place in the hands of children and 
interesting enough to bring the children real 
enjoyment as they learn more about the nature 
world in which we live; in the second place, to 
arrange workable lessons for the busy teacher who 
finds her daily program filled to the last minute. 

Nature Study—Health Education, text, 
fourth year, 72c. Notebook, fourth year, 
40c. 

Nature Study—Health Education, text, 
fifth year, 72c. Notebook, fifth year, 40c. 

Nature Study—Health Education, text, 
sixth year, 76c. Notebook, sixth year, 50c. 

Ask for catalogue with descriptions and 
prices of our other publications. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Normal, Illinois 























tered by a joint committee of American teach- 
ers in the Imperial Valley of California and 
Mexican teachers in Lower California, organ- 
ized in the interest of international good will 
and to promote interscholastic activities. Ear- 
lier events were the participation by American 
teachers in the observance in Mexicali, Mexico, 
of the birthday of Benito Juarez, and the visit 
of Mexican teachers to a California town on 
February 22, to honor the memory of George 
Washington. 

CHILDREN OF TENANT FARMERS 

IRREGULAR AT SCHOOL 

The school boy whose father is a tenant 
farmer in Shelby or Rutherford County, Tenn., 
is in general absent from school approximately 
four more days during the year than the boy 
whose father owns his farm; and the girl 
whose father is a renter misses on the average 
more than twice as many days from school as 
the girl whose father owns his farm, accord- 
ing to a study to determine the number and 
causes of absence from school in rural sections 
of these two counties, conducted by the re- 
search section of the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association, and reported in Peabody Journal 
of Education. The two great causes of absence 
of children from school were found to be per- 
sonal sickness and work in the home. In 
Shelby County these two causes accounted for 
more than 80 per cent, in Rutherford County 
for 70 per cent, of the total number of ab- 
sences. 


CONSERVATION OF BIRD LIFE A COM- 
MUNITY INTEREST 


For rent of bird houses, placed by school 
children in the parks of Wilmington, Del., $2.50 
is paid to the owner when a “rightful tenant” 
is found building a nest in a house. The project 
is promoted by the Brandywine Garden Club, 
in cooperation with the city park commission 
and the department of nature study of the 
public schools, as described by the supervisor 
of nature study, in School Life, a publication 
of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education. A yearly contest has been insti- 
tuted, and construction of bird houses is made 
a feature of the work of the manual-training 
department. Children watch the parks with 
great interest to see whose house is occupied, 
and in this way acquire a feeling of ownership 
in the wooded sections of the city. Pupils in 
the schools not only provide shelter for the 
birds but furnish proper food for them in 
winter. 


RUTGERS U. INVESTIGATED 


Failure of the State of New Jersey to upbuild 
and develop its State university as compared 
with other States in the Union is the crux of a 
report on Rutgers University just made public 
by the Bureau of Education of the Interior 
Department. 

The report was based on a comprehensive 
survey made of the institution during the past 
nine months by the Division of Higher Educa- 
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tion of the Bureau at the specific request of the 
board of trustees of the institution. 

Calling attention to the fact that New Jer- 
sey contains a compact population devoted al- 
most entirely to manufacturing, business, and 
intensive agriculture, the report points out that 
the logical objectives of this institution would 
appear io be higher education of the youth of 
the State in these particular fields. The Higher 
Education Division found, however, in its Sur- 
vey of Rutgers University that the institution 
was without a strong school of business and 
comme ce and that its work in research for the 
benefit of this State’s industries was limited, al- 
though a excellent department of agriculture 
was being maintained. 

Every phase of the operation of the institu- 
tion, including its control and business manage- 
ment, administration and educational organiza- 
tion, student relations and welfare, library and 
library service, faculty, educational objectives, 
arts and science, agriculture, engineering, teach- 
er training, commerce and business, graduate 
and professional departments and extension 
service, and the future of the university was the 
subject of study and expensive comment in the 
report. 

The inquiry of the surveyors into the ques- 
tion of the supply of high school teachers for 
the public schools of New Jersey revealed that 
a considerable percentage of them were being 
drawn from outside institutions due to the fact 
that the State had failed to demand from the 
University well developed and varied work in 
the training of high school teachers. The 
library and library service was found to be 
excellent. 

The report contains a number of recom- 
mendations for the improvement of Rutgers 
University, one of the most important of which 
is reorganization of its business and adminis- 
trative organization. 

EVENING CLASSES FOR TRADE 
AND INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 

Vocational training for workers over 16 
years of age now being carried on in evening 
classes is proving very popular. The oppor- 
tunity offered this large group to improve 
themselves by taking related vocational sub- 
jects, is meeting with favor as shown by the 
large enrollments and the number of high 
schools providing such classes. 

Kansas City, St. Louis, St. Charles, St. 
Joseph, Springfield and Jefferson City con- 
ducted evening classes for workers unable to 
attend day classes last year and others are 
interested for this year. 

Large sums of money are spent annually by 
apprentices who left the public schools to go to 
work in paying for correspondence courses. 
Now the public schools are beginning to realize 
it is wise to open the doors of school buildings 
to this worthy class of citizens and taxpayers 
and offer them systematic training in sheet 
metal, plumbing, drafting, blue print reading, 
electric wiring; in fact all phases of the build- 
ing trades. 











Seumner 


Laboratory Furniture 
for Schools 





Students’ 
Chemistry Desk 
No. 862 


A favorite in many laboratories. Accom- 
modates 16 students, working in sections of 8. 


In our schools today we think more of 
accomplishing absolutely accurate results 
in a business-like way than of a scholas- 
tic atmosphere. 


Accuracy presupposes perfect equip- 
ment in the teaching of the sciences. 


Kewaunee has produced a line of Lab- 
oratory Furniture that has never been 
approached as a manufacturing product 
or an educational adjunct. 


Every Science teacher knows the im- 
portance of properly designed, properly 
built laboratory furniture, and how much 
influence it exerts upon the character of 
work of the students. 


A copy of our Laboratory Book is free. 
Address all inquiries to the factory at 
Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Yg. Ce. 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 
216 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2422 Broadway -Kansas City, Mo. 


Distributors for Kansas and Missouri 
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State and federal funds are used to reim- 
burse schools for this type of work. Mr. C. L. 
Wetzel, State Supervisor, Jefferson City will 
be glad to assist in organizing classes. Any 
superintendent desiring detailed information 
in regard to organizing trade classes for day 
workers over sixteen years of age should write 
State Vocational Education Department, Box 
43, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


Miss Alberta Chase. 

The State Society for Crippled Children, 
which was organized last April, is now start- 
ing its active work in the State with Miss Al- 
berta Chase as Executive Secretary. 

Miss Chase is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan and was for some years a teacher 
of English and History in high school. She 
took training as a nurse during the war and 
afterwards became a social service worker in 
connection with the crippled children at the 
University of Michigan Hospital. Following 
this, she was for five years, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Michigan Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren. During the past summer, Miss Chase 
was a graduate student in the Social Sciences 
at the University of Chicago. 

Miss Chase has spoken before a number of 
Rotary and other service clubs in Jefferson City 
and elsewhere, and has made a very favorable 
impression. The State Society regards itself 
as very fortunate in having secured the serv- 
ices of Miss Chase. 


NEW CRAM SCHOOL MAPS 


The George F. Cram Company announces 
eight new series of school maps. 
These new series of maps are published 
under the follownig titles: 
Cram’s Superior Series 
Cram’s Modern Series 
Cram’s American Series 
Cram’s Intermediate Series 
Cram’s Excello Series 
Cram’s Ideal Series 
Cram’s Superior Colored Outline Series 
Cram’s Excello Colored Outline Series 
The maps are all right up to date, including 
recent political and geographical changes. 
They are printed from complete new wax en- 
graved plates, producing, according to the pub- 
lishers’ claims, distinctly superior results in 
clearness of print, fineness of detail and beauty 
of color. 


Sikeston Salary Schedule. 

Primary and 8th grade teachers start at 
$1000, and are raised on the third year to 
$1080, to $1125 on the fifth and to $1170 the 
seventh. Inexperienced teachers are not em- 
ployed in these grades, and vacancies are us- 
ually filled from those already in the system. 

From grades two to seven, teachers start at 
$900 and are raised to $1000 the the third year, 
and to $1033 the fifth, except that inexperienced 
teachers starting here serve an extra year 
before receiving increase. 
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and ~—ta l / , : 
School Authorities 
A book of actual pages 


from thisAccepted 
Educational Standard 


Fifty pages on diversified subjects—lifted 
bodily from respective volumes of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Pages that 
speak for themselves . .. that give you an 
actual “sample” of the ten Compton vol- 
umes. Pages that will show you in them- 
selves why Compton’s has been endorsed 
so enthusiastically by the leading educa- 
tors of America. We offer this book toyou 
free and without obligation. Simply send 
the coupon. Q It tells you too all about 
Compton's National Teacher’s Service— 
a modern professional service that quickens 
classroom interest, makes teaching easier 
—and your teaching success more certain. 
To help yourself, mail the coupon today. 


FE.Compton & Company 


1000 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 











eames reece mmm ee Ss MS cm ee mm 
F. E. Compton & Company 

1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge your book 
of actual pages from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
I understand that this request does not obligate me in 
any way. 

Ee vaalnbiintdiiet : 
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In 1928, inexperienced teachers must have at 
least 70 hours, in 1929 eighty and in 1930 


ninety. Present corps averages 80. . 
High School teachers start at $1200 or Learning to Read Made Easy 
$1260, advance to $1350 and finally to $1440. by the use of the 
Nine days are allowed for sick leave. 
Married women are not employed. MOORE-WILSON 
The Granby Consolidated High School issued 
a very attractive announcement of its opening 
this fall. Among other features were de- READERS 
scriptions of the town, and the building, an 
outline of the course of study, and the educa- Readers: 
tional experience and training of each faculty , : 
member. Elmer D. Harpham is Superintend- ae ee 
ent, Howard W. Smith principal, and the five Second Reader From Fairyland 
other members of the faculty are Olive Hank, tna — a an So Bridge 
Lillian Cunningham, Lula Norwood, Lena Cow- Witth Reeder The Preavess of Time 
den and C. R. Howell. Sixth Reader A Review of Time 
Mr. J. M. McDonald who a few years ago was 
superintendent of schools at Maryville has as- Phonic Books: 
sumed his duties as head of the schools of - a 
Pocatello, Idaho. He is a graduate of the Uni- — a aa y= ny Aang ny Fairyland 
versity of Missouri having taken both his Book III Giving Wings to Words 


bachelor’s and his master’s degrees from that 
institution. He has for sometime been super- 
intendent of schools at Kemmerer, Wyom- 
ing, a consolidated district about the size of 
an ordinary Missouri county. D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Dr. Walter S. Siders who leaves the Poca- irie A Chi 
tello superintendency has been elected financial 1815 Prairie Avenue wage 
agent to the World Federation of Education 
Associations. 


The Phonic Books furnish devices, 
games and demonstrational material. 




















The Youngest Rider 
A Story of the Pony Express 


By LOUISE PLATT HAUCK 


Of St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Picture Jacket in Colors and Illustrations by 
FRED HARMAN. Price, $1.50. 


Why did the famous 
Pony Express Company 
put an age limit of 
twenty-one years on its 
riders and give a great 
and hazardous enterprise 
into the hands of mere 
boys? Because the dar- 
ing spirit of youth was 
needed to face the many 
dangers of the trail not | 
only without hesitation, 
but even with joyous ] 
eagerness. ‘“‘The Young- { 
est Rider” is the tale of 
a manly lad of sixteen 
who kept his oath of al- 
legiance and repeatedly ( 
risked his life to be on } 

a 
0 











time with the mail. Frequent tragic possibilities 
do not repress the keen merriment in the story, 
and one reads it again and again with zest, each 
time being thrilled to better. patriotism and 
nobler achievement. A book in a class by itself 








HEADQUARTERS FOR for interest. For all boys and their elders. » 
TEACHERS For Sale Wherever Books are Sold E 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., -:- Boston le 
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School work at home by children in primary 
sehools of Peru is prohibited under recent 
regulations. Teachers are required to allow 
sufficient time during the school day for prepa- 
ration of lessons. 


A full year’s work in a modern foreign lan- 
guage may be completed in one summer quar- 
ter at the University of Virginia by students 
who devote their entire time to the study of 
one language—French, German, or Spanish. 


‘ ABOUT BOOKS 


Raymond W. Settle. 


TUDENTS of the race problem in the 

United States will find ‘‘Negro Labor 

in the United,’’ by Charles H. Wesley, 
New York: Vanguard Press, .50c, a mine 
of encyclopaedic information. The vol- 
ume deals with the problem of Negro 
labor and laborers from slavery times 
down to the present. 

‘The New Medical Follies,’’ by Morris 
Fishbein, M. D., New York: Boni and 
Liveright, $2.00, is a discusison of the fol- 
lies to which people resort in search of 
health and physical well being. Quacks 
cults and crazes of the most fantastic kind 
are exposed by the author who is editor of 
The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. A good antidote against Mc- 
Faddenism, Physical Cultureism, ete. 

Among the late additions to The World’s 
Classies, New York: Oxford University 
Press, .80c, is that delightful ‘‘Uncle 
Silas,’’ by J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 


*‘Southern Literary Studies,’’ by C. 
Alphonso Smith, Chapel Hill, N. C., Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, $2.00, is 
a scholarly study of the literature of the 
United States south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. The authors whose contribu- 
tions form the basis of the studies are 
Thomas Jefferson, Edgar Allan Poe, Joel 
Chandler Harris, O. Henry, and Matthew 
Fontaine Maury. This book shows insight, 
appreciation and critical ability of a high 
order. 

**John, The Common Weal,’’ by Henry 
Noble MacCracken, University of N. C. 
Press, $1.50, is a discussion of the prob- 
lems of the common man with the conclu- 
sion that whatever is wrong with the so- 








WINSTON 


869 Schools are using 


this ideal textbook— 


JUNIOR TRAINING 





TEXT AND BUSINESS FORMS SEPARATE 


If you have introduced a course in elementary 
business training, or if you contemplate start- 
ing such acourse, besure to become acquainted 
with this widely used text. Send for literature. 


} 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago : 


San Francisco Atlanta Philadelphia 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 














Gregg Shorthand 
Wins Again 


In the National Shorthand Reporter's 
Association Speed Contest, held in San 
Antonio, Texas, on August 16, Mr. Martin 
J. Dupraw won permanent possession of 
the World’s Championship Trophy, by 
winning the contest for the third succes- 
sive time. 


Tabulation of Results 


Errorsat Errorsat Errors at 

220 Words 260 Words 280 Words 

aMinute aMinute a Minute 
Martin J. Dupraw 7 40 12 
Charles Lee Swem 20 tae 10 
Nathan Behrin 34 + 22 


* Did not qualify on this test. 


Six of the last seven World’s Champion- 
ship Contests have been won by writers 
of Gregg Shorthand. 


For Speed — Accuracy — Simplicity — 
Gregg leads the world. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Boston San Francisco 
Lendon 


Chicago 
Toronto 
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ciety of which John is a part is due to 
John himself, rather than to unfavorable 
fortune. Well worth the reading. 

‘‘The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy,’’ by 
Gaetano Salvemini, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, $3:00 is a stringent 
condemnation of the methods, theories, 
and rule of Mussolini and the Fascist 
party. The author is former professor 
of history at the University of Florence 
and was exiled for his opposition to the 
Fascists. The work is thoroughly docu- 
mentized and bears every tests of au- 
thenticity. 

Friends of prohibition and the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment will searcely be pleas- 
ed with ‘‘Prohibition and Christianity,’’ 
by John Erskine, Indianapolis: Bobbs 
Merrill, $2.50. It seems rather unfortun- 
ate that the essay from which the book 
takes its title should have been included 
with the splendid, penetrating essays on 
‘“‘The American Spirit’’ which constitute 
the main body of the volume. The book 
is worth reading, if for no other reason 
that it reveals how many people view 
America’s latest venture into the field of 
moral uplift and reform. 

‘‘Wighting Merchantmen,’’ by Com- 
mander R. B. Bodilly, New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., $4.00, brings back the days 
of the Elizabethan sea-rovers. By means 
of twelve thrilling tales, among which is 
included the story of the destruction of 
the Invincible Armada the fighting, swash- 
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buckling half pirate, half merchant ad- 
venturers of the age of discovery are 
made to live again. 

People who like their science reduced to 
ordinary terms will find in ‘‘Exploring 
the Universe,’’ by Ward Henshaw, Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs Merrill Co., $3.50, a thor- 
oughly readable and illuminating discus- 
sion of some of the current scientific mat- 
ters. For young people this volume will 
be most helpful and instructive. 








‘Prang Crayonex’ 


THE BETTER WAX CRAYON 
IN THE BLUE & ORANGE BOX 


THE AMERIEAN ({) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


46 HAYES AVENUE 
AND FACTORIES ee SANDUSKY O10 
NEW YORE ‘SAN FRANCISCO 


ry LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 % 


x 92 Years of Faithful Service , 











Wor.tp Book Company 





New Books That Good Teachers Will Want: 


One Hunprep Ways or Teacuine SILENT READING_-~--~---- Nila B. Smith 
a a Dr. Suhrie and Gee 
Ee 
Story-Fun___-__---~-- 
Strory-F R1enps___ ~~~ ~~ 


Strory-ADVENTURES-_-_-___ 


gE a Fa te el for Third Grade 
EE Ty TS for Fourth Grade 


E. E. Morton, Representative, 203 Meramec Ave., Clayton, Mo. 


for First Grade 
for Second Grade 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 























TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M? 


PECIALISTS 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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‘‘The Bridge to France,’’ by Edward N. 
Hurley, Wartime Chairman of the U, S. 


Shipping Board, New York: J. B. Lippin- A Very Excellent 
eott, $5.00, is an authoritative account of 
the activities of that branch of the service New Requirement 


which was responsible for the creation of 


a great fleet of vessels to carry men and THE EYE SIGHT TEST CHART 


supplies to France during the war. 


Another book dealing with wartime ac- Approved by 
tivities is ‘‘Certain Samaritans,’’ by Es- . 
ther Pohl Lovejoy, New York: The Mac- State Supt. of Public Schools 
Millan Co., $3.50. This is an account of and 


the work of the American Women’s Hos- 


pitals in the Near East during and fol- taattadind 


lowing the period of conflict. . . 
‘‘Trumpets of Jubilee,’ by Constance The Reading Circle Board. 
Mayfield Rourke, New York: Harcourt, Supplied by 


Brace and Co., $5.00, is a study of the 
lives and work of Lyman Beecher, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Harriet Beecher Stowe, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSN. 
Horace Greely, and P. T. Barnum. E. M. CARTER, SECY. 
Through these five characters the author 
present the history of an epoch and lays COLUMBIA, Mo. 
bare the roots from which sprang many Price . . . . . $1.80 
important factors in present day Amer- 
ican life. This book must be read to be 
appreciated, since no reviewer can do it 
justice. 

‘‘Hawkers and Walkers in Early Amer- 
iea,’’ by Richardson Wright, New York: 






































J. B. Lippineott, $4.50, is a delighful RECOMMENDED BY THE 
volume which recounts the lives of stroll- PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
ing peddlers, preachers, lawyers, doctors, BOARD 
players, artists, dancers, rivermen, and a 
score of others whose vocations led them Publications of Beckley-Cardy 
up and down the highways. The grati- Company, Chicago, Illinois 
tude of the nation is due the author for “0 / 
‘ in i ta 
rescuing a picturesque group of citizens Rane wes aunpeny Cr cone 
> Pe Ta - . Animal-Land Children—Flora ............-- $0.64 
from obscurity. Read it. Cheerful Children—Cooke ................. ‘64 
Child’s Robinson Crusoe, A—Nida .......... -60 
Father Thrift and His Animal Friends . 
= = a oa ME es06e00006040Ren GnnSeeeeeKe -64 
_Superintendents and Principals and other Light Bearers: Stories of Old Greece, 
high class school men who want more money SO eer err .74 
: ; Morning Exercises for All the Year__Sindelar .90 
n 
and a PORE ERR, WaT Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands—Sindelar .. .64 
. : y : Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land—Sindelar .... .64 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land—Sindelar ... .64 
133 Wirthman Building Kansas City, Mo. Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land—Sindelar .. .64 
: ’ 2 Tanglewood Animals, The—Flora .......... 64 
Can also use a few for summer months only. Teenie Weenie Land—Donahey-Baker ....... 64 
Teenie Weenies, The—Donahey-Baker ...... -64 
Two Indian Children of Long Ago—Taylor .. .64 
Public Speeches—High School Debates Order these books from 
Over 1,000 Debates for High Schools. We can 
furnish debates on any question. We also have 
4,000 prepared speeches, orations, essays, debates, E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY, 
addresses, and lectures covering a large array of 
subjects. We prepare debates and speeches to 
order. WRITE for list. COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS SOCIETY, Box 221-SP, 
Independence, Mo. 
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‘“‘The Holy Lover,’’ by Marie Conway 
Oemler, New York: Boni and Liveright, 
$2.00, tells the story of John Wesley’s 
temptation and renunciation in the cause 
of God, in Georgia, in the years 1735-38. 
Here is presented a page from the life of 
the founder of Methodism that is little 
known. For straightforward frankness 
this book will hardly be surpassed. 

‘*Mattock,’’ by James Stevens, New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50, brings back 
the stirring days of the Great War. 
Everyone whose memories of those days 
is fresh will find keen enjoyment in the 
adventures, escapades, and idiocies of the 
hero. 

‘‘Mysteries,’’ by Knut Hamsun, New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50, is a typical 
Hamsun production. Devotees of the Ham- 
sun cult will probably go into raptures 
over this latest psychological study of 
human environment and reaction. 


Books for the School 


THE BOOK OF LIFE, by Newton Marshall 
Hall, A. M., D. D. and Irving Francis 
Wood, Ph. D., D. D. Eight volumes. Pub- 
lished by John Rudin & Company, Inc., 
Chicago. Price $39.75. 

There are books that beggar description, 
that must be seen to be appreciated and that 
should be read to be thoroughly loved. Such 
books are the eight volumes which comprise 
the set known as “The Book of Life” published 
by John Rudin and Company, Inc., of Chicago. 

Beautiful. Modern printing is capable of 
miraculous manufacturing and beautiful books 
are not rare in this day, but even to one ac- 
customed to seeing many beautiful books these 
bring a thrill of ecstacy—the printed page, the 








HOLD A CARNIVAL 
An easy wholesome method of raising funds, “How 
to Plan and Carry Out a School Carnival,” 60c; 
balloons, 25c per doz.; fish pond assortment, $2 
per 100; book and samples, $1; lowest prices on 
novelties and noise makers. Unused merchandise 
returnable. Price list free. 

The School Service Novelty Co., 

1273 Buchanan St., Topeka, Kansas. 














Y.M.C. A. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Rooms for Men 
Cafeteria—Barbershop 
For young men and lady friends. 
| Special membership for non-resident students. 


























AMBITIOUS 
TEACHERS— 


who are dissatisfied because of the limitations 
for growth and advancement in their chosen 
profession will find 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for 


service, increased earnings and personal de- 
velopment as representative of our new plan 
for character education which is embodied in 


THE BOOK OF LIFE 


All work carried on through church, P. T. 
A. and similar organizations. 


Rapid promotion to position of division 
manager, where earnings are from $5,000 to 
$8,000 per year. 

Write at once. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, Inc., 
606 City Bank Bldg., 
18th & Grand 
Kansas City, Missouri 




















THE NEW NATURE LIBRARY 


Is the most unique work 
of its kind published. 


The Library is approved by The State Depart- 
ment and Reading Circle Board. The State 
Department of Education will consider The NEW 
NATURE LIBRARY as the equivalent of Fifteen 
Volumes—toward meeting the requirements for 


first and second class schools. 


The LIBRARY of six volumes sells for $19.50 
and may be paid for anytime during the year. 
It is sent out on approval. Place your order 


today, or write for circular. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHERS EXTENSION CORP. 
#1801 Grand Avenue, ; 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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type, the pictures in black and white, the maps 
and the numerous pictures from the world’s 
great artists reproduced in color all give one 
the impression of super workmanship, and 
artistry in production and selection. 

Purpose. The authors frankly state that 
their purpose is “to get the Bible read.” They 
have undoubtedly succeeded where they have 
been able to piace this set in the hands of 
people who can read. We have rarely seen a 
set of books so compelling. 

It is the “Authorized,” “King James” ver- 
sion of the Bible than which a more stately, 
dignified and impressive version has never been 
produced. The confusion which the modern 
reader frequently experiences in reading this 
version is cleared up by furnishing in Volume 
VIII a glossary of obsolete words and phrases. 

Modern literary forms are used. The Volume 
of Bible Poetry is seen as poetry and there- 
fore, we think more easily and deeply appre- 
ciated as such. The volume dealing with the 
life of Christ is arranged both logically and 
chronologically, the obsolete section numbers 
having been done away with, appropriate para- 
graphing and chapter headings have been used 
so that the story is in the form most conducive 
to consecutive reading and clear understanding. 
This arrangement is followed throughout all 
the divisions of the Bible. 

We wish it were possible that this set of 
books be placed in every school library; we can 
hope for nothing better than to have it placed 
in every school that can afford it. 

Moral Education is a topic at nearly every 
meeting of Education, it is coming to be promi- 
nent in Courses of Study and frequently men- 
tioned as a claim for the consideration of many 
school books. Here is the generally accepted 
basis of morals put up in the most attractive 
way imaginable. And, as we see it, this is its 
chief value, but as a reference work for getting 
information concerning the frequent literary 
allusions to Bible literature and as an adjunct 
to the study of Hebrew History it will prove 
to be of inestimable worth. 








WHEN YOU THINK OF MAPS 


think of 


Gallup Map & Supply Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
Catalog FREE 
Also distributors for Drawing Supplies 
and Harter Seatwork Material. 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
101 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 











q Branch Offices in Leading Cities 


























School Carnival Supplies 

Novelties (balloons, hats, 
noisemakers, etc.) Party 
favors. Free lists. ‘How 
to Stage an Indoor Carni- 
val.” Tells how to organize, 
manage and advertise. De- 
scribes 50 sideshow stunts. 
Postpaid 25c. 

ALBERT V. JENSEN 

Box 7, H. P. Sta. 

Des Moines - Iowa 


























Write us regarding 
new or used instru- 
ments, supplies, 
music, methods; 
everything used by 
the modern School 
Band and Orchestra. 




















Your old instruments can be renewed in 
our shop or turned in at liberal allow- 
ances on new equipment. 


Special Free subscrip- 


proposition tion to musical 
to teachers | magazine on 


and schools. on request. 




















CHARLES CRAWFORD COMPANY 
1012-D McGee St. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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THE BOOK OF GAMES, for Home, School 
and Playground, by William Bryon For- 
bush and Harry R. Allen. Pages 315 plus 
XII. Published by The John C. Winston 
Company. List $2.00; Missouri Reading 
Circle, Price $1.82. 

This Game Book contains descriptions of 
more than four hundred games for the home, 
the school, the playground, and the church 
school. 

The directions are written in language that 
children themselves can understand. To make 
them still clearer, many diagrams showing the 
positions of the players and silhouette draw- 
ings have been furnished by Miss Jessie Gilles- 
pie, a delightful illustrator of children. 

Since mere direction are sometimes unin- 
spiring, the reasons why certain games give 
pleasure and help are often suggested. 

Most of these games may be played without 
buying any playthings. Homely materials are 
usually sufficient. Whatever is needed is 
plainly indicated. These games require almost 
no preparation. 

The larger part of this book is about the 
old games, games that father and mother used 
to play, games that children have always play- 
ed, games that parents like to have their chil- 
dren learn. No apology is needed for this. 
A game lives because it deserves to. The old 
games are usually the best games, and, as the 
toy-shop keeper said to a mother who com- 
plained because there were so few new play- 
things, “But, Madam, there are always new 
children.” 

Interesting stories are given of some of the 
old games. For games whose rules are con- 
stantly changing the reader is referred to 
Spalding’s official rule books. When games 
have come to us from distant lands and times 








“THE CATALOG’S THE THING” 

—A catalog in need is a friend indeed. 
(Some Indispensable Catalogs) 
BRADLEY’S CATALOG “A” 

Primary Material—Art Material 
Bradley’s Quality Book 
Kindergarten Material 

HOOVER BROTHERS CATALOG “C” 
General School Supplies—School Specialties 
THE HOOVER GUIDE “R” (Rural Catalog) 

A combination of “A” and “C” 

for Rural Schools 
Don’t start school without one or all of these 
wonderful catalogs edited for your convenience 
and perusal. Write today, receive them tomor- 
row. 
HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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BOOKKEEPING COURSES 
and COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Interest - in History 
and Geograbhy Recitations 


you would make every geography recita- 
tion successful and interesting to both 
pupils and yourself, use the new ATWOOD 
Regional-Political maps especially designed 
for Problems and Projects by Dr. Atwood, 
nationally known educational authority. 
QO For history, use the new SANFORD- 
GORDY series with —asageee Background 
and Beginnings. They will delight and sur- 
prise you in the way they secure sustained 
pupil interest and aid in the inculcating 
of basic historical facts. GQ Booklets de- 
scribing and illustrating both series gladly 
sent to interested teachers. GQ Clip this ad 
to your letterhead and mail for your copies. 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 





2249-53 Calumet Chicago, 
Avenue Illinois 247 
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OZARKS HOTEL 


Springfield, Missouri 


Where Teachers will find a cordial 
welcome. 


A comfortable well furnished room 
at most reasonable rates. 


The Ozarks Hotel has 100 rooms 
with 100 baths. 


Rates $2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 for 
one person; $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and 
$4.50 for two persons. 


Write us for reservation for the 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Meeting 
in October. 


OZARKS HOTEL 


Springfield, Missouri 
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the fact is stated, and there is a special index 
of Foreign Games. 

The best of the new games are also included. 

The book is graded according to ages of chil- 
dren and arranged so that games for different 
numbers, active games and queit games are 
easily found. This is a book that teachers 
need. It should be in every school library. 


EVERYDAY READING, Books I, II, and III, 
by Henry Carr Pearson and Charles 
Westey Hunt. Pages 192, 255, and 272 re- 
spectively. Published by the American 
Book Company. 

These books are strictly supplementary read- 
ers with a specific purpose, viz., to train pupils 
to read well silently and are built on the theory 
that there are several types of everyday read- 
ing in which the child should be trained. Some 
of these types are “reading for pleasure,” 
“reading to get exact thought,” “to get the 
main idea,”’ ete. The selections are chosen ac- 
cordingly. The books fit approximately the 
fourth, fifth and six grades respectively. 

A Teachers’ Manual makes it easy for the 
inexperienced teacher to use the books with 
good results. 


GERMELSHAUSEN, by F. Gerstacker edited 
by B. C. Straube. Pages 156. Published 
by the Bruce Publishing Company. Price 
72. 

Primarily for classes in which the direct 
method is used. 


PETER’S WONDERFUL ADVENTURE, by 
Margaret Murphy, illustrated by Samuel 
B. Wylie. Pages 274. Published by Ginn 
and Company. Price .76. 
This is a fairy story which will interest and 
teach. 








Special Rates for Delegates to Missouri State 
Teachers Association Convention is offered by 


WARWICK HOTEL 
Fifteenth & Locust 
St. Louis, Mo. 


200 Rooms, each with private bath and circulating 
ice water. Rates: $1.00 and $1.25 per person 
where two or more persons occupy the room, 
where single rooms are chosen the rate will be 
$1.75 per day. 

We operate in connection a popular price cafe. 
Garage Service. 


C. C. SWINNEY, Sec’y & Mer. 














YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


reflect your ability as director. It will add tre- 
mendously to your success as a teacher if you can 
stage a commendable production. The Drama 
Bureau school of Acting and Directing will assist 
you with its inexpensive yet thorough course of 
home study designed for those who wish to act and 
direct correctly. $20 pays all. Send for pros- 
pectus. 

Drama Bureau, 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides 


Stereographs Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for Every 
Visual Need 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING 

MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


MR. D. P. MOSSMAN, 
807 Maryland Place, 
Columbia, Mo. 




















LISTED FOR MISSOURI STATE’S READING 
CIRCLE 


Grades 3 and 4 


The Cave Boy. By Margaret A. Mcintyre. .. 
Children of Many Lands, (Book I.) By James 
Fairgrieve and Ernest Young. ........... 
Homes Far Away, (Book II.) by James Fair- 
grieve and Ernest Young. ............... 
The World, (Book III.) By James Fairgrieve 
CE Be TS cee cv kdcdvecastisececuun 

Grades 5 and 6 
Builders of Our Country, Book I. By Ger- 
trude Van Duyn Southworth. ............. 
Builders of Our Country, Book II. By Ger- 
trude Van Duyn Southworth. ............ 
The United States, (Book IV.) By James 
Fairgrieve and Ernest Young. ............ 
Our Winter Birds. By Frank Chapman. .... 
Grades 7 and 8 
Laboratory, Field and Project Guide in Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. By G. A. Schmidt . 
The New World and The Old, (Book V.) By 
James Fairgrieve and Ernest Young. ..... 
The Red Badge of Courage. By Stephen 
Dh sic tinbede tina ha eaaenn kane ened 
The Story of Leatherstocking. By James Feni- 
SY bk cae wba debdie 0n60be bas deokun 


Teachers 
Children’s Reading. By L. M. Terman and 
SE ES bb Kad wacéesnedesnsseesece 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
385 West 32nd Street, New York City 
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In Your. Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You want 


Quality 
Service 
Price 





Patented. 


Write today to the 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL DESKS, 
FOLDING CHAIRS, 
HEATING & VENTILATING SYSTEMS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, 
JANITOR SUPPLIES, 
MAPS & GLOBES, 
“HARTER” SEAT WORK, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
WRITING MATERIALS. 


We are in a position to give your orders 
immediate attention. 





Write for our latest Catalog. 


School Supply Department. 


BUXTON & SKINNER 


Printing & Stationery Company, 
306 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 




















Agriculture for 
County Schools 


F'srmM ProJECTS AND PROBLEMS 
A job-analysis text by 
Kary C. DAvis 
George Peabody College 
Adds teaching ease to scientific content. 
Based on the accepted advantages of the 
job-analysis plan: leads the pupil to prac- 
tical mastery through the successive steps 
of complete commercial projects. Studies 
of soils, fertilizers, diseases, management, 
etc., included in study of each enterprise. 
Interest assured through concrete prac- 
tice; no abstract material. Teacher finds 
all material essential to a project in one 
convenient section. 


PropuctTivE FARMING 


Kary C. DAvis 
The standard general elementary text, 
known for successful performance 
through the whole country. Records of 
adoption exceed those of any similar 
book. Kept up-to-date by constant re- 
vision. Proven and reliable. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
2244 CALUMET AVE. CHICAGO 











For Character-Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Book II. High and Far Grade V 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s 
profound personal conviction that the development 
of personal character is the things of greatest 
concern. 

Designed primarily as basal texts, these books 
are filled with material of ethical importance, most 
of it being new to school readers. They are also 
full of the natural interests of developing child- 
hood. Even the notes make delightful reading. 


Six State textbook commissions have 
adopted the Atlantic Readers within 
the few months that have elapsed 
since their appearance. 
Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 


221 East 21st Street, Chicago 
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